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The Week. 


Mr. WALTER Evans, ot Kentucky, the new 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, seems to 
have been President Arthur’s second choice 
for that place, the appointment having been 
offered to Mr. Silas B. Dutcher, of this State, 
who declined. The choice of Mr. Dutcher, 
who undoubtedly is a man of great business 
capacity, Was not a fortunate one, inasmuch 
as it would have exposed the President to the 
suspicion of intending to use the patronage of 
the Internal Revenue Office for political pur 
poses in this State. This suspicion might have 
been ever so unjust, yet the President would 
hardly have escaped it, as few men would 
have been willing to believe that Mr. Dutcher, 
as Commissioner of Internal Revenue, could 
resist the temptation of using bis official power 
and opportunities for some political end. This 
suspicion, a very injurious one in these times, 
will not attach to Mr. Evans unless he provokes 
it by the management of his office. He is di 
scribed by those who know him as a man of 
undoubted integrity, of active and industrious 
habits, and a good lawyer, possessing general 
business ability enough to encourage the hope 
that he will fill his office with credit. The duties 
of the Internal Revenue Commissioner are 
among the most complicated and difficult in 
the Government, and in no branch of adminis 
tration is it more necessary to guard against a 
mixing up of politics and business, if the in 
tegrity and efficiency of the service are to be 
maintained. 

It is pleasant to learn through the 7ridyne 
that Mr. Chandler, the Secretary of the Navy, 
has appreciated the compliment paid him by 
Mr. Dezendorf, who addressed kim as a hearty 
and zealous friend of civil-service reform—a 
compliment which by some was suspected of 
anironical flavor. Mr. Chandler has answered 
Mr. Dezendorf’s letter complaining of the use 
Senator Mahone makes of public servants in 
Navy Department, and 
promises to have the charges concerning the 


the employ of the 


vivlation of the Civil-Service Law and _ tie 
use of the Norfolk Navy-yard for po 


litical purposes ‘thoroughly investigated.” 
The Secretary is further credited with tbe 
declaration ‘‘ that the navy-yards shall not be 
used for political purposes by anybody, if he 
can prevent it.” the 
slightest doubt as to his power to prevent it, 
if he so desires, nor as to his thorough know 
ledge of the things to be prevented, it may 
justly be said that complete success in per 


And as there cannot be 


formance will be the only conclusive proof of 
the sincerity of intention. 


Colonel Bob Ingersoll began his 
in the Star-route trial on Monday with a wither 
ing denunciation of and he de 

clared that he had ‘‘an absolute contempt for 
any government that called for informers and 
As all civilized governments are under 
the disagreeable necessity of sometimes doing 


sy e¢ h 


informers, 


spies.” 


The Nation. 


this, it seems to follow that the gallant Colonel's 
scorn must embrace all existing systems. This 
is very painful, but it can, of course, be re 
medied by any government that desires to do 
so by the simple passage of a law for 

the use of the testimony of accomplices | 
reason such testimony is used is, of course, t] 
it is needed to secure a conviction, and that if 
it were not used crimes would go unpunished 
uld) use an it 


Witness would alwavs have some 


but then a government that we 
former as a 
such low practical reason to defend the prac 
tice with. 

The Republican Harmony Committee has at 
last furnished an excellent plan of reorganiza 
tion in this city. 





It provides fora complet 
the 
on which every 


new enrolment on first three Tuesdays in 


Septembre r, 1SS3, 


voter shall 


be entitled to place his name, if he voted for 


the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency at the last) President 

election, or if, not having done so, he de 
clares bis intention to vote with the Repubheat 


party at the election next fall But he must 
fortify this declaration by pledging himselt 


oath not to take part in the primaries ot 
caucuses of any other political organization 
during the year. When this enrolment is 
made the books are to be open for inspectior 


and challenges for six days, at the 
of which the 


eAD ratt 


enrolling ofticers are to strike 


out, on proof, all names improperly placed 
there. The existing ‘district associations 
are then to pass out of existence as prima 
ries or caucuses, though ‘‘the bovs” may 
still keep them up as clubs, if they pleas 
A County Committee, elected by the enrolled 
voters, will take charge of the party i 
ment in the county, and will provide f 
another new enrolment in 1SS4 1 ery 


year afterward. Each year there is to b 


new enrolment and a new County ¢ mitter 
so that it will be impossib f the voters now 
do their duty—that is, take the trouble to get 
themselves enrolled and to vote for the County 
Committee—for any more professional Jakes 
Mikes, or Barneys to arise Of cours t 


will always be men in politics known by thes 
names, but there need never again tx 
wearing them as 


yUasLomenm ities 


The new plan has evidently been fran 
the vreat theory that it 1s desirable for a p 
tical party to be numerically as strong as pos 
sible This seems at rs shs ifent a 
truism as to be a tle 1 lous wi 
duced as a basis of r ra i Bu 8 
not at all ridicu s to those who k v that 
- r over tw \ vears th Rep 1 ca party 
has b en manag | this ( \ te 
theorv that it ougl to b lifficult for 
voters to get Access was 9 rd 
ngly impeded in a v v of wavs which 
Mr. George Bliss has more tha Le 
scribed I t.s f simply tricky 

{ | 

or ftrauduien thers downrigh PpPressive 
he story of the Connecticut deacon who dis 
couraged a converted scapegrace fr join 
ing the church, on the et ind that it was 
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spiracy Not i eared n tl trials to 
show that tl nurderers kK \ ft any higher 
iu hor \ { heir { { ne than hi {f 
his be tr woul eu as if, im the 
present sta it! lrish m Wis possible 
for anv man W ty pia ‘ ler ss to vo ove 
f this rvorl land and found a secret 
s ty, and tind plenty of men ready to be 
sworn in” by him, to obey his orders of \ hat 
ever kind, and even commit murder under his 
instructions, without ever inquiring where he 
ime from or who sent him In fact, a cer 
‘ amount of mystery about the head man, 
or inner circle,” combined with a little 


glamour of patriotism, seems to 
necessary to secure 


class from which the Careys, 
Curleys were drawn, 


conspirators 


be all that is 
among the 
Bradys, and 


There could hardly be a better illustration 
f the condition in which the city of Chicago 
lay, as regards the essentials of good 
ernment, than the acquittal of Dunn for 


the murder of Elliott. The jury apparently 
Elliott had been heard to 
threaten Dunn's life at some time or other, 


held that because 


Dunn was justified m lying in wait for him 


ind killing tuking him unawares, 


just like a 


him by 


avage in the woods. The ver- 


dict is of course tantamount to notice to 
ill the dangerous and brutal class of the 
city that the law will not meddle with 
their quarrels, and that they may tight with 
deadly weapons and butcher each other with 
impunity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there was a festive gathering of roughs 
celebrate the 


champagne, In 


immediately afterwards to 


acquittal in bumpers of 


fact, one hears nearly every week now 


of verdicts in various parts of the country 


, notion that the 


which seem to sanction the 


" 1 
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no provision for the protection of 
threatened men, that there is no process 
by which ruflians who put people in bodily 
fear can be reduced to harmlessness, and that 
the peaceable citizen has to secure himselt 
against them, just as the first settlers did 
going armed and 


against the Indians, by 


keeping a sharp lookout. 


In the 


Fhomas bb 


London Eeo womist of May Dd, Mr 
Moxon criticises Mr. Goschen’s 


speech on the ‘‘appreciation of gold,’ by 
showing, first, that there are suflicient causes 
to account for the slight fall of 


which has taken place since 1873, irrespective 


general prices 
3 

of the transactions of the German, American, 
and Italian Governments; and, second, that 
the observed course of prices does not show 
any general correspondence with those govern 
mental transactions. The causes which have 
lowered prices have been in part reduced cost 
of production and transportation, in part a reac 
tion from the speculative activity which existed 
prior to 1873, and in part a reduction of middle- 
men's protits. If the absorption of gold by Ger 
many, the United States, and Italy had been the 
determining factor, or even an important one, 
the decline in prices ought to have been con- 
tinuous, and ought to be more marked in the 
present year than at any other time, seeing 
that Italy has only within a few months ae 
cumulated the stock needed for resumption. 
If any business man were asked at what 
time the depression following the panic and 
crisis of 1873 ceased to be felt, and times be- 
gan to grow better, he would say at the 
beginning of 1879, in corroboration of Mr. 
Moxon’s table. 


pened to coincide with the resumption of 


This pt riod, indeed, hap 


specie payments by the United States, but the 
importations of gold by this country con- 
tinued to be heavy for more than a year after 
that event, and must have had the same gene 
ral effect as the previous accumulations of the 
Government in preparing for resumption. 
These importations continued until near the 
time when the operations of Italy began, yet 
general prices advanced 15 per cent. in 1879-80, 
and although there has been a slight reaction 
since, they have at no time been as low as they 
were in January, 1879. 


‘The 


Nation. 


The stern tone which the Pope has taken in 
dealing with the Irish clergy, touching their 
support of.the Parnellite agitators, is appa- 
English diplomacy at 
Rome, and will undoubtedly be so regarded in 
Ireland. It can hardly have been taken under 
sound advice or information from Irish quarters, 
for the best observers of what is passing in 
Ireland agree that the adhesion of the Ca- 
tholic clergy to the Land League was a ne- 
cessity of their position, or, in other words, 
retaining their already 


rently a triumph of 


the only mode of 
greatly diminished intluence over the people. 
Those bishops and priests, in fact, who have 
ventured to hold aloof from the agitation or 
denounce it, have been rudely reminded—in 
one instance by half the congregation rising 
and leaving the church—that the good old 
days of clerical power in Ireland are gone. 
The Irish people were really led in politics by 
down to 1850. Under O’Connell 
The Young Ireland 
movement was the first sign of a desire on 
the part of the laity to act independently. 
Since the American Irish appeared on the 


the priests 


they were all-powerful. 


scene, the displacement of the clergy as po 
litical leaders has been very rapid, and is 
Priests 
are still prominent at meetings and conven 


probably now an accomplished fact. 


tions, but not, as formerly, as priests, with 
their sacred character kept constantly promi- 
nent, but as some of the very few men of any 
education or of speech-making power the new 
agitation possesses. It is in some of its as- 
pects, in fact, the most democratic attempt 
at revolution ever made, for its promoters are 
now nearly all peasants or sons of peasants. 
All Irish revolutionary movements since 1688 
have suffered for Jack of leaders of the higher 
social grades, but none of them have had nearly 
so few as this one. The Irish clergy are well 
aware of the change in their position. The hos 
tility to the secret societies, like the Fenians, is 
due largely to the fact that these societies help 
still further to diminish their influence. They 
know, too, that the breezes which blow from 
the United States are charged with hostility 
to clerical as well as other authority. In tak- 
ing part with the Parnellites they are, there- 
fore, beyond doubt doing what is best for the 
Church under the circumstances. That the 
Pope should not know this shows how ill 
informed he probably is with regard to a very 
important part of his spiritual dominions. 


Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, the Parnellite mem- 
ber of Parliament, whose opinions are of no 
particular consequence, except as they reflect 
in a rough way those of his colleagues, has 
written one of his savage letters to the Free- 
man’s Journal, denouncing the Pope’s circu- 
lar to the Irish bishops as the work of Mr. 
Errington, an English Catholic gentleman who 
has been acting during the past year as a sort 
of unofficial emissary of the British Government 
to the Vatican. He accuses him of having 
imposed on his Holiness. This is probably the 
view which the Parnellites and their press will 
take of the affair. They will treat the Holy 
Father as the victim of misinformation and 
imposition. They would probably take even 
stronger ground if Parnell were not a Pro 
testant. This makes his position very delicate 
indeed, as there are probably not many even 


[ Number 934 
‘bad Catholics” in Ireland who could bear 
hearing the Pope criticised by a heretic. The 
Irish-American Catholics will probably be 
bolder and follow the lead of Mr. Finerty’s 
paper, the Chicago Citizen, which abuses the 
Pope roundly almost in the terms which are em- 
ployed for Gladstone and Forster, and proposes 
to hold indignation meetings against him, and 
We suspect he will 
be sorry before long that he has meddled in the 
Irish question, if it be possible for the Pope, 


stop his Peter’s pence. 


as Pope, to regret an official act—which, we 
suppose, is doubtful. But he will, at all 
events, regret it as a man, and he will cer 
tainly find out that, humanly speaking, he 
has accomplished nothing. 


The Special Commission appointed to try 
the Pheonix Park murderers finished its labors 
on Thursday, having convicted every man 
engaged in the affair except the two inform- 
ers, and also a batch of the conspirators who 
inade the attack on Mr. Field, the juror, and 
plotted the murder of Judge Lawson. In 
fact, the only one of them who seems to have 
got Of thus far is Tynan, or **‘ Number One,” 
and Carey, the informer, whose future is pret 
ty dark, although he has got a pardon. The 
way in which the panel of special jurors did 
their duty appears to have been admirable, al- 
though there was enough in the situation to try 
very strong nerves. The brother of Brady 
threatened the life of the foreman of the jury 
who convicted him, but was caught, pleaded 
guilty, and has been forgiven. Another group 
of young men, who distributed circulars hold 
ing up the members of the jury panel to 
reprobation, have also been caught, and will 
probably get a litle penal servitude. In fact, 
the police arrangements seem now to have 
been brought to such perfection that the mur 
derers and intimidators have hardly tim. 
to open their mouths before they are nabbed, 
and they are probably thoroughly cowed. 
But tke evident sympathy of the populace 
in .Dublin with the condemned murderers 
is a painful symptom of deep-seated social 
How deep-seated it is may be in 
ferred from the fact that an Irish Catholic 
priest in this country the other day publicly 
glorified Brady as a martyr. 


disease. 


The acquittal of Little Phil Thompson by 
the jury at Harrodsburg, amid the enthusi- 
astic plaudits of the audience in the court- 
room, was, of course, what was expected. All 
trials of this kind have somewhat the same 
character in the eyes of some Kentuckians as 
the great state trials in which the principles of 
constitutional liberty were vindicated had in 
England. That is to say, all such trials are 
attempts to restrict the exercise of what they 
think their dearest right—the right of every 
man to kill his own enemies 
ure, therefore, always causes some popular 
rejoicing, like the acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops. The occasion is, of course, all the 
greater when there is a woman in the case, 
because this gives the hilling an air of being 
a bit of social police. 


This is not neces- 
sary to make a homicide justifiable, but it 
adorns it, and makes it easier to put a good 
face on it to the carping critics of other 


Their fail-. 
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communities. The interest of such trials as 
Little Phil’s is also increased by the fact that 
there is always danger of a regular set-to with 
firearms in the court-room between the friends 
of the slayer and those of his victim. There was 
much fear of it in the present case, 
present, probably including the Judge and 

The Judge's charge, 
heads of it as tele 
enough, The greatest 


Senator 


every ont 


jury, being fully armed. 
if we infer from the 
craphed, was fair 
speech of the occasion was that of 
Voorhees, of Indiana, known in polities as 
the ‘‘Tall Sycamore of the Wabash.” The 
Sycamore maintained two propositions, which 


were, for him, rather coherent 


namely, that 
the killing of Davis was justified by all laws, 
human and divine, and that Thompson when 
he did it was insane.” He 
also laid it down that 
period in history, to wit, the reign of Charles 


‘emotionally 
there was only one 
Il. of England, when it was considered pro 
per, or not improper, to do what he said 
Davis did, showing that the Sycamore is more 
erudite and a sterner moralist than most peo 
} 


ple in this part of the world have been in th 


habit of considering him 


One paper in Louisviile—the Commereéal 


to its honor be it said, keeps its head cool 
umid this general blood mania. It points out, 
in answer to some of its local contemporaries, 
the contrast presented by the Judge’s expres 
sion from the bench of his deep sympathy 
with Thompson, and the article apropos of the 
murder inthe Courier-Journal, glorifying the 


shot-gun, written just as the editor was. start 
ing as a university lecturer against homicide, 
with the spirit which in Pennsylvania ‘has 
made Dukes an outcast in his native town, and 
driven away the jurors” who acquitted him 
This is part of the Covnrier-Jo x con 
tribution to the literature of the Thompson 
case, written while the trial was pending. It 
reads like a Zulu’s apostrophe to his assegai, 
during a war dance, after a double ration of 

“ The shot-gun is mightier than the courts. It 
sa universal leveller. It simplifies and cheapens 
the law, and brings it to the door of the poorest 
when need is, and long may its policy prevail, 
mute sentinel by the fireside, guarding the honor 
of our women, protecting our cradies and our 
children; a menace to wives that are weak, and 
a perpetual terror to libertines and libertinism.” 


They have been having a terrible time with 
the pistol and knife at the South. Last No 
vember C. M. Burgess killed R. M. Donley at 
i Tex., but, having jostled W. 
Curtis the other day, when the latter was get 
ting his mail at the post-oflice, Curtis killed him 
Then Deputy United States Collector W. 3 
Hall at 


urt House, Va., killed him promptly 


Gravely, losing patience with Dr. Q. ¢ 


Flovd ¢ 


In Louisiana also, when old Mr. Pierce Lanier 


was killed last winter, James and William Cur 
ley were suspected of doing it. Consequently, 
young Pierce and Guion Lanier resolved t 
William by way 
of avenging their father’s death. They mur 
but Wilham then lay 


er the said James and 


dered James first; 





wait for them with a friend, and t! gt 
which followed, three were killed, whic 
seems to settle that little matter At Peters 


burg, Va., 


mano, 


however, one Newson, a colore 


having asked S. Lewis, a white Re 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 





to Twespay, 1883, In 


clusive.) 
DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR on Monday afternoon 
appointed Walter Evans, of Louisville, Ky., 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to succeed 
Green B. Raum, resigned. It is said that the 
place was refused by Mr. Silas B. Dutcher. 
Mr Evans is a native of Kentucky, about 
forty-two years old. He was a 
during the war, and is a lawyer by profession. 
H{e has been a State Senator, and a candidate 
for Congress, for United States District Attor 
ney, and for United States Marshal. He was 
a Grant man at Chicago in 1880. 


| Wepyespay, May 16, May 22, 


Secretary Folger has under contemplation 
the reduction of the number of Internal-Reve 
nue collection districts from 126 to 92. The 
Cabinet considered the question on Saturday, 
but took no formal action. 


Attorney-General Brewster on Tuesday de- 
cided that national banks under the new tax 





| attacked Professor Greener, one of the few 


Union officer | 


| and 


law are not required to pay any taxes on their | 


deposits and capital stock for the period be 
tween the date of the act of March 3, 1883, 
and January 1, 1883, and that the tax on the 
deposits and capital of other banks and bank- 
ers is not to be paid for the period between 
the date of the same act and December 1, 1882. 


The Civil-Service Commission on Thursday 
published certain regulations which they have 
adopted for guidance of the Chief Examiner, 
Secretary, and local Boards of Examiners. 


Postmaster-General Gresham has issued an 
order directing all postmasters to codperate 
with the custodians of public buildings in 
aiding the Civil-Service Commissioners in all 


reasonable ways in the discharge of their 
duties. 
A naval review of the North Atlantic 


Squadron of United States vessels took place 
at Fortress Monroe on Wednesday. 





| past fifty years of its existence. 


Advices received in Washington on Monday | 


say that General Crook is now in Sonora, Mex 
ico, in pursuit of the Indians who murdered 
Judge McComas, and that he will in all proba- 
bility remain across the 
gubdues the hostiles or is routed by them, 


Complaints to the Signal-Service Office at 
Washington, that the weather predictions 
have not been as trustworthy of late as they 
formerly were, are answered by the statement 
that Congress refused to make an appropria- 
tion sufficient to maintain the service, and that 


colored men who have ever had the courage to 
place themselves in opposition to the views of 
Douglass. This is to be followed by a reply 
from Professor Greener. 


The deaf mutes of the United States raised 
a subscription of $1,400, in sums ranging from 
one cent to one dollar, for a bust of General 
Garfield. This bust was unveiled on Wed 
nesday at the Government Asylum at Kendall 
Green, Washington. 


There was a rumor in this city on Thurs- 
day morning that a warrant had been issued 
for the arrest of P. J. Sheridan, of the Jrish 
Word, on a demand for his extradition to 
England, and that Sheridan was missing from 
the city. Sheridan, however, made his ap- 
pearance at the Astor House at 2 o’clock. No 
arrest has yet been made 


Governor Cleveland has signed a number of 
important bills during the week, among them 
the bill to suppress political assessments, di- 
viding the State into Congressional districts, 
amending the act establishing Cornell 
University. He has vetoed the bill trans- 
ferring to the Court of Appeals the duty of 
making contracts for the publication of its re- 


| Friday 


Tynan is a quiet, scholarly gentleman w a de 
sires to avoid publicity, and that he has been 
in this country for about a month. He dunle S, 
it is said, being connected with any revolu 
tionary society. 


An Inter-State Convention of coal miners 
was in session at Pittsburgh, Pa., during the 
latter part of last week. About fifty delegates 
were present. On Wednesday they passed ¢ 
resolution sympathizing with the stri thing 
miners of the Pittsburgh district. 


The United States Brewers’ Association met 
in Convention in Detroit, Mich., on Wednes- 
day, with a good attendance. A report was 
made on the Association’s contest against pro- 
hibitory legislation. 


The Harper High-License Bill, providing 
for a license of $150 for beer si aloons and $500 
for whiskey saloons, was ordered to a third 
reading in the Illinois House after a hard 
fight on Thursday. 


Jerry Dunn was acquitted at Chicago on 
of the murder of James Elliott, the 
prize-fighter. The verdict occasioned much 


| surprise, as the Judge’s charge was against the 


ports; also, the bill to extend the scope of the | 


securities in which fire-insurance companies 
may invest. On Saturday he vetoed the Page 
bill extending the list of securities in which 
savings banks may invest. 


President White, of Cornell University, has 
declined the appointment as State Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, because of duties to which 
he is already pledged. 


A memorial has been prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose at the April 
meeting of the Council of the University of 
the City of New York, setting forth the needs 
of the University, as well as referring to the 
work that has been accomplished during the 
The aggre- 
gate sum asked for to supply present needs is 
$250,000. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


| were lost, and the complete cargo. 


accused. 


Congressman Thompson, who recently shot 
Mr. Davis, was acquitted at Harrodsburg, 
Ky., on W ednesday, the jury being out a little 
more than an hour. The ground of the verdict 
was emotional insanity. The verdict gave 
satisfaction in that city. 


The steamer Granite State, which runs be- 
tween New York and Hartford, was burned 
about five o’clock on Friday morning while 
approaching her dock at Goodspeed’s Land- 
ing, forty-one miles from Hartford. Five lives 
She was 

insured for $40,000. Her 
New York and Hartford 


valued at $55,000; 
owners were the 


| Transportation Company of Hartford. 


Church of the United States met at Saratoga 


on Thursday. The annual sermon was de- 


; oe | livered by the retiring Moderator, Dr. Herrick 
border until he either 


Johnson. The Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church met on the same day in 
Lexington, Ky. 


| ern Assembly was present—the first since the 


| present at the “Northern Asse mbly. 


war. A deleg 


Organic 


| union of the two bodies was deemed imprac- 


| ticable 


for that reason the operations of the bureau | 


have been materially restricted. The conse- 


at hand to make strictly accurate reports. 


A reunion of the Society of the Army of 
the Potomac was held in Washington on 
Wednesday and Thursday. There was a 

rocession on Wednesday of 2,500 men, 700 
ose members of the Society. They were 
reviewed by the President. A business meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon, at three o'clock, 
at which General Newton was elected Presi- 
dent, defeating General Grant. There was 
considerable opposition to the latter because 
it is alleged that he has not shown great in- 
terest inthe reunions. Brooklyn was selected 
as the next place of meeting. The Society 
went on an excursion to Mt. Vernon on Thurs- 
day. 


In the Star-route trial, Mr. Wilson con- 
cluded his speech for the defence on Wednes- 
day. A sick juror op Thursday caused an 
adjournment of the court. Colonel Ingersoll 
spoke for the defence on Friday, Monday, and 

uesday. 


The quarrel among the colored men on ac- 
count of the call for a convention of that race 
is increasing in bitterness, especially in Wash- 
ington. Fred. Douglass, who is the promo- 
ter of the plan for the convention, published 
on Tuesday an open letter jn which he sharply 


committee. 
expressed the 


the latter 
Hoyt, 


of 
Dr 


by one 


Another member, 


| sentiments of those who desired such a union. 
quence is that there is insufficient information | 


Proctor Knott was nominated tor Gov- 
ernor by the Democratic State Convention of 
Kentucky on Thursday. A tariff-for-revenue- 
only platform was smothered in committee, 
and a revenue plank — capable of al- 
most — interpretation. Capt. J. R. Hind- 
man, late of the Federal army, was nominated 
for Lieutenant-Governor on Friday. 
has been considerable dissatisfaction expressed 
with the way in which Mr. Knott secured his 
nomination. It is charged that the necessary 
votes were purchased. 


At a Democratic joint 
Legislature on Thursday night a resolution 
was passed endorsing Mr. Springer for Speaker 
of the Forty-eighth Congress. 


The mystery which has for so many months 
surrounded the pe rsonality and whereabouts of 
Tynan, the famous ‘Number One” of the 
Dublin Invincibles, has at last been removed. 
It is now definitely known that he is not only 
in this country, but that he holds himself in 
instant readiness to deliver himself up for ex- 
amination whenever the British Government 
makes a demand for his extradition. Gen. 
Roger A. Pryor, his counsel, so informed the 


British Consul in this city on Saturday, but 
the latter replied that he had no instructions 
Mr. Pryor says that 


to proceed to his arrest, 


A delegation of the North- | 


ation from the South was also | 
counties 


| twelve inches dee 


A terrible cyclone passed over the city of 
Denison, Texas, and its neighborhood on 
Thursday, causing great destruction of pro- 
perty. ‘The eastern portion of Nebraska was 
visited on the same day, and valuable build- 
ings were wrecked. At 7 o'clock on Friday 
evening a cyclone struck Racine, Wis., pass 
ing through its extreme northwestern part, de- 
molishing’ 150 houses and barns onl killing 
about 25 persons, besides injuring 100 others 
more or less seriously. Great damage to life 
and property was done in about a dozen 
of Illinois and in Minnesota. 
There was a heavy snow-storm in Ohio and 
Indiana on Monday afternoon, and at Hagers- 
town, Md. At Lima, Ohio, the snow was 

, and the trees were break- 
uesday many wrecks were 


ing down. On 


| reported on the lakes. 


| of Deadwood was swept away, 


There | 


-aucus of the Illinois 


A steady rain and the melting snow caused 
a —_ rise in White Wood Creek, that 
runs through Deadwood, Dakota, during the 
latter part of last week. More than one-half 
but, fortu- 
nately, the substantial part of the city, on 
Main Street, was left standing. The loss in 
the city is estimated at $200,000. Three per- 


| sons are known to have been drowned. Other 
towns in the gulch suffered severely. 
Bishop Jesse T. Peck, of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, died in Syracuse on Thurs- 
day, at the age of seventy-two. He was at 
one time President of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa. He was one of the founders of 
Syracuse University, and a short time ago 
presented it with all his property. 


Dr. John Dickson Bruns, one of the most 
eminent of the physicians of New Orleans, 
died at 7 o'clock on Sunday morning of con- 
gestion of the brain. 


FOREIGN. 


The police of St. Petersburg have been in- 
formed of a plot to frighten the horse of the 
Czar during the coronation procession, and in 
the confusion to kill him. An officer of the 
Erivan Regiment has confessed that several 
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officers of the Guards are members of a revo- 
jutionary club, but says that they have no 
connection with the terrorists. A number of 
the officers were on Friday arrested on suspi- 
cion. The Czar wanted to postpone the coro- 
nation, but has been yaad 

The Czar and Czarina arrived at Moscow at 
six o'clock on Sunday evening, and proceeded 
to the Petroffsky Palace. The Czar was re- 
ceived at the station by a number of grand- 
dukes, princes, and generals. The city is de- 
corated with flags, and the streets are crowded 
with people who have collected to witness 
the coronation. Great precautions are being 
taken to prevent the execution of Nihilist 
plots. 

The ceremonies in connection with the coro- 
nation of the Czar of Russia began on Tues- 
day in Moscow. An unconfirmed report was 
published on that day that previous to the de- 
parture of the Emperor from St. Petersburg 
for Moscow an explosion occurred under the 
washstand and in the fireplace in his dressing 
room, but nobody was injured, the Emperor 
and Empress having been in the dining-room 


at the time. Tuesday morning found 
Moscow crowded with visitors. The city 
was elaborately decorated for the state 


entry of the Czar. The route of the pro- 
cession was from the Petroffsky Palace to the 
Kremlin, 44 miles in length. The Czar left 
the former place at noon, riding a magnificent 
charger, and wearing the uniform of a general. 
Ile was greeted by the people with unbounded 
enthusiasm. The Empress was also greeted 
with cheers. The entire route of the proces 
sion was lined with troops. The Governor- 
General of Moscow met the Emperor at the 
city boundary. The procession reached the 
Kremlin at 1:25 o’clock P. M. 

A meeting of the Irish National League was 
held in Dublin on Wednesday, at which Mr. 
Biggar, member of Parliament, commented on 
the Pope’s recent letter, saying that it should 
be received with respect, but at the same time 
they should express their opinions in plain 
language. Mr. Mayne, a Parnellite member of 
Parliament, said the Irish people should take 
their theology, but not their politics, from 
Rome. Mr. O'Donnell, member of Parliament 
for Dungarvan, in a letter to the Freeman's 
Journal, referring to the Pope’s circular to the 
Irish bishops, says that the Vatican has been 
misled by the specious mendacity which has 
availed itself of the monstrous ignorance of 
Irish affairs prevailing at Rome. 


Michael Davitt, in a letter, says the Pope's 
letter is unjust, and must evoke a strongly 
painful resentment on the part of the people. 
There is a strong sentiment against it all over 
Ireland, and subscriptions for Mr. Parnell are 
still solicited and received. The fund now 
amounts to £9,000, and it is proposed to raise 
£50,000. 


A correspondent at Paris has had an inter 
view with Archbishop Croke, in which the 
latter said that he returned to Ireland from 
Rome with unchanged and unchangeable 
views. He denied that he had been rebuked 
by the Pope. He admitted, however, that at 
present the result of his visit to Rome did not 
look very favorable to the national cause. 


The Papal Propaganda has issued a supple 
mental circular to the Irish bishops, enforcing 
previous injunctions and containing answers 
to many priests who asked for advice on mat- 
ters of conscience. 


Daniel Curley, the second man convicted of 
participation in the Phenix Park murders, 
was executed in Kilmainham Jail, Dublin, on 
Friday morning, at 8 o'clock. He made no 
statement. There was a crowd gathered out 
side the jail at the time of the execution, many 
praying for the condemned man. 


James Carey, the man who was concerned 
in the Phenix Park assassinations, and who 
turned informer and was the principal witness 
for the Crown against his companions during 
their trials, was on Saturday released from 


custody. He declares that he intends to r 
main in Dublin. The reward for the detec 
tion of the Phoenix Park murderers is to be 
distributed among the informers ( ’ 
still held as a witness for the cases of Sheri 
dan, Tynan, and Walsh. 


irev 1s 


Fitzharris, the cab-driver, was convicted in 
Dublin,on Wednesday, as an accessory after 
the fact to the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and was sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. 

Delaney, one of the Phamix Park murdet 
ers, has been reprieved. 

James Mullet, Edward O’Brien, Edward 
McCaffrey, Daniel Delaney, William Moro 
ney, and Thomas Doyle, all of whom had 
pleaded guilty in Dublin on Wednesday to th: 
charge of conspiracy to murder, were at 
raigned in court for sentence on Thursday 
The first five mentioned were each sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude, and Doyle to tive 
years’ penal servitude. The Crown decided 
to drop the criminal charge against McCaffrey 
of having participated in the murder of Mr, 
Burke. 

Patrick O’Brien, formerly Secretary of the 
Liverpool Land League, Michael Hynes, a 
printer, and Patrick Slater, the foreman of 
Hynes, were arrested in Liverpool on Wed 
nesday for printing and spreading the circulars 
forwarded to tradesmen in Dubiin recently, 
which were termed * An analysis of special 
juries on eighteen trials under the Crimes 
Act,” and in which persons having goods ot 
those jurors were threatened. They were re 
manded for trial and admitted to bail. Six 
persons were arrested at Ballina on the same 
day charged with conspiracy to murder land 
lords. An infernal machine and a number of 
firearms were seized. 

The dynamite conspirators, Kennedy, O' Her 
lihy, O’Connor a/ias Dalton, Deasy, and Flana 
gan, were arraigned in court in Liverpool « 
Saturday, and formally charged with couspi 
racy to murder, as well as treason-felony 

A murder conspiracy was unearthed in 
County Mayo, Ireland, on Tuesday, and a 
quantity of arms and cartrfiges were dis 
covered under a bridge at Sligo 

The police of Liverpool on Wedn: 
denied the story of an infernal machine havin 
been placed on board a transatlantic steamer 
The London 7imes’s correspondent, however, 
reaftirmed its truth. 

The London Pall Mall Gazett 
Monday that the Governor-Generalsbip of 
Canada, in succession to the Marquis of Lor 
had been offered to the Marquis of Lans 
downe, who had accepted it, and will prob 
ably sail for Canada next October to assum 
the duties of the offic 

The London 7inies says the Irish emigrati 
scheme proposed by Canadian capitalists hangs 
fire because of the objection of Mr. Gladston 
to the system of state aid 

William Chambers, LL.D... the well-Krow1 
Edinburgh and London publisher, is dead, at 
the age of eighty-thre« 

Sir John McNeill 


n 





iSsSeTT@d ot 


G.C.B., is dead Hle was 
born in England in 1795, and was the author 
of ‘Progress and Position of Russia in th 


East to 1854.’ 
Arthur Matthison aut] and 

nalist, died in London on Monday he 

one time acted in t 

thor of the 

vorce Case.” 
Emperor William « 

consent to the retirement of man) 

of the army. This, it is thought, shows that 


his city Li 


su ssful 
UCCe alhi 





the Government despairs of passing the I 
creasing pensions 
The Berlin North Ger Gazette, Bis 


marck’s newspaper, attempts prove by 
statistics that the danger of contracting trichi 
nosis from American pork is sixty times greater 
than it is from German pork, and refers to the 
latest reports of the sanitary officers at Chi 












cago, Et ynd Boston, and to publications in 
the New York MV i, to prove the 
correctness of its stutements 

A commercial t ity wel Wee (rel il l 
Madagascar was formally signed { 
hesaay, 

‘he village f Duenkirchen, Germ ’ 
was burned on Monday. 

It w is sem otticially announced in Berlin 
on Thursday that the reply of Prussia to the 
last note of the Vatica ikes no reference 
to an organic revision of the May laws lt 
is said that Prince Bismarck has informed the 
friends of the Vatican that it will never again 
receive such favorable Yers from Prussia as 
those now under ¢ sideration, and it will 
surely repent if it rejects them 


Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers 











has been author . UV te ’ | to i the 
attention of the French Government to the 
ditticulty the Pope has in preventing the ten 
sion between the Vatican ar France from 
becoming an op plure, and show it 
how impatiently the enemies of the Republic 
await such a result I Governm nt has 
made an amicable reply to the Cardinal's 
COTMMUnDICHTION 

The rumor that t Comte de Chambord is 
dving was denied on Wednesday On Sunday 
he went to Frohsdort? by an express tra J 

rh | s}) ck tat Paris 
says ther \ rs sof Comte de 
Chamilx "N ‘ ard: frequently 
{ i t 1 \ rut that he 
rite is ih ‘ f 1) 4 los heir t 
his els is kh kra thre eX S10OD 
of the Or Atbist por 

Six | Ans . WwW i s od es} 
Paris Was iv f ‘ seditious 
pamphlets a 

Phe Paris Thursday } shed a 
trom ¢ Lesseps, asserting that the 
s ( ‘ ( \ }hosS ( a sccOond 
ca il i SS l be! 

The Gov s is telegraphed 
tothe Wh {iy f Egvpt that a majority of 
e natiy . ed to the Eg 

] Daft visit Vie 4 and Paris, 
his way | ind m Constantinople, 
exchange views w Austrian and 

Pr b LON ents Egyptian ques 

I Su l Rev has agreed to con 

voke a parliament, which will resemble the 
Ass vot Iss6. and will consist of repre 
sentatives of all r ns. It will meet in 
Oh el 

Phe Spanish G rent has a reed to pay 

e An ‘ t\ Provision will be 
de in the Cuban budget for upwards of 

$526,000, bei remainder of the award 
xed by the Washington Commission, 

The Spanish Chamber of Deputies has re 

ected Senor Moret’s amendment tothe oudget, 

The Bra n Ministry has resigned. Sefior 

Sarawa will probably be the next Prime Min- 

It was telegraphed from Chili on Wednes- 

day that peace with Bolivia had been assured 


Later advices about 
latter country say that the 


principal bases are the unconditional cession 
f all territory south of the River Camarones 
Ch At the end of a certain term a plé- 


biscite is to decide to which republic these 
places belong, the country possessing them to 
pay an indemnity of 10,000,000 pesos to the 


other. The preliminaries are signed subject 
to Iglesias’s approval 

News has been received at Durban, South 
Africa, that King Cetewayo, having advanced 
to attack Oham and Usibepu, the latter chiefs 
combined their forces and utterly routed Cete- 
wayo. The first accounts of the engagement 
put the loss at 6,000 men, but this is probably 
exaggerated. There were reports on Monday 
of another disastrous defeat lor Cetewayo, 
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riik NEW VIEW OF BOOKS 
1/ f Youthly for June contains an 
Authorship in America” which 
7 ind we have no doubt will attract, 
| ttention The object of the writer is 
mainly to show how perfectly just and proper 
t that there should be a duty op books. 
Last winter, when Congress was engaged In 
revising the tariff, a publishers’ petition against 
the removal of the duty made its appearance, 
vhich excited a good deal of curiosity. It 
was a document full of interest in many ways, 
but what made it most talked about was 
the fact that among thi natures appeared 
the names of two or three well-known New 
England authors rhere was a_ startling 


men coming forward to 
kept out of the 
itself did 
looked very much as if 


novelty about literary 
books mi rit be 
ind as the 


not explain this, it 


bee that 


country remonstrance 


there must be some new view of literature at 
the bottom of the movement, which would 
oner or later come out and make it all clear 
me view which the publishers had per 
haps explained to the authors privately, but 
for some reason had thought best not to 


embody in the remonstrance 

and the 
writer in the Atlantic tells us what the new 
i so thatthe dullest 


Taking up the 


Such, it seems, was really the case, 


view is with great plainness, 
reader may easily master it, 
text of the publishers’ remonstrance, be quotes 


the following striking passage : ‘* The removal 


or sential reduction of the existing tariff on 
books would give the foreign publisher an ad 
vantage over the American publisher by ena 


bling him to occupy the American market with 


books written and made abroad at a lower rate 


than they can be made in this country,” and 


observes upon it: ** This statement looks to a 
simple commercial fact. It assumes books 
to be purely objects of merchandise, subject 
to the laws which govern merchandise. 
It assumes that a book is a book, and almost 
eliminates the element of authorship.” 


The writer frankly admits that this is a new 
view of literatur that hitherto books have 
been supposed to differ from other manufac 


ture 


cately calls the 


1 products mainly in having what he deli 
‘element ” of authorship, and 
that the number of readers who bought books 
by the pound, without any inquiry as to who 
But the fact is, 
The 


public that supports bookstores” (a 


wrote them, was very small. 
says our writer, that all this is a mistake. 
+ oreat 

phrase which itself very neatly suggests what 


he thinks is the final cause of the existence of 


ks) does not buy a book for any such silly 


reason as that ‘* they Know about the author,’ 


and want to get at his views, enjoy his humor, 
or imagination, or read his poetry, or fiction, 
bu uply because they ‘“ want something to 
read | uimits that there are here and 
th exceptions ; but these count for very 
little, for, 1 oes on conclusively, ‘* the 
very men who have most to do with the dis- 
tribution of literature - the booksellers — 
‘*know that with the exception of a few 


and a few 
an exten 
a pound of 
books, and the public at large buys by the 


books by men of world wide note, 
that are 
} 


sive way, a pound of books is 


immediately advertised in 


pound,’ 


The Nation. 


Every one has heard of the story of the en 
terprising vender of who, on being 
asked whether he had a copy of Bossuet, said, 
‘No, but Balzac.” This story is 
usually told, among those who hold the old- 
fashioned amusing 
illustration way in 


books 


we have 
view of literature, as 

of the 
which people who sell books come to look at 


an 
low mercantile 
them; but the writer in the At/vntic throws an 
altogether new light upon it by explaining 
that the man this answer because he 
‘* knew that out of ten chance buyers 
would have taken another French book by an 
author whose name began with B, if the one 


rave 
nine 


they had heard of was not to be had.” In 
other words, the moral of the story is, that 
readers don’t care what they read as long as 
they get books of the right length and price. 
he approvingly, 
‘* knew how to keep store.” 

of literature and authors 
on which one of the best-known publishing 


“That young man,’ 


says 
Such is the view 


firms in the country supports the duty on 
books ; and now that we see what it is, we 
see why so few authors signed the petition. It 
is hard, for many reasons, to get an author to 
take this view of books, even when it is fully 
explained by a very clear-headed publisher. 
The publishers of the At/antic are indeed very 
in having secured an author—for 
that author of 
some kind—through whom to put forward 


fortunate 
the writer declares he is an 
this frank and manly statement of their views. 
We are very curious, however, to know how 
far these views are shared by publishers else 
where. They are views which, so far as we 
know, have never been seriously advanced in 
Last we suggested 
such that 2 book 
something to read,” would ac 


print’ before. winter 
that only 
was merely * 
count for a belief in the desirability of putting 


such a view 


some idea as 


a tax on foreign books ; but that 
should be seriously put forward in a magazine 
published in a literary centre like Boston, is 
something we did not expect, and we cordially 
congratulate the publishers of the Atlantic on 
the author they have caught and got into such 
good training. He does not disclose his name, 
and in his case we entirely agree with him that 
it is unimportant who he is, because what he 
callsthe ‘‘ element” of authorship has been ap 
parently entirely eliminated from him. 

It is, however, probable that he is not a 
product of our universities, for, among the 
gems of thought in his 
the effect that authors woutd probably do 
it were not for the baleful 
upon of the institutions of 
learning at which so many of them get their 
‘The effect of university life 
upon authorship,” this remarkable person ob 


article, is one to 
far better work if 
influence them 
education. 


serves, ‘‘is on the whole a repre ssive one. The 
university man is,” he declares, ‘‘ undermined 
by his disposition to perfect his work, and by 
the air of criticism which prevails about him.” 
Fortunately, however, there is hope in an 
‘In 
this respect more is to be hoped from them 
than from the universities.” The publishing 
houses are in the time coming to be 
‘great centres of intellectual force, collecting 
the scattered powers of literature, and redistri- 
buting them in orderedform.” Yet he would 
not altogether do away with Harvard, Yale, 


other quarter—from ‘‘the publishers.” 


LOO 1 
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He thinks that ‘* the 
university might well range itself among the 


forces which are to stimulate and control let- 
” 


Columbia, and the rest. 


ters.” They have been so demoralized, proba- 
bly, by their pursuit of perfection and devotion 
to criticism that they have altogether over 
looked this. Now that their attention is called 
to it, we hope that they will make some effort. 
The publishers ought not to be left to tight 
the battle single-handed. 


ITALY AND THE ART TARIFF 


Tue French have already shown a disposition 
to retaliate for what they regard as a prohibi 
tory advance in our tariff upon works of art, 
by excluding Americans from the gratuitous 
advantages of their Government schools of 
art, and their works from the of 
the Salon. But there is another quarter in 
which more decided retaliation will very prob- 
ably be resorted to. The Italians are as likely 
as any people to object to our national theory 


awards 


that all nations may help our boys, teach 
them and reward them, but purely gratis—no 
favors allowed inreturn. They have as many 
of them to house and to teach as any nation 
has; and then there is a treaty, and under 
that treaty, or in despite of it, things take 
place which give the Italians very great dis- 
satisfaction. This treaty of 1871 provides, 
usual in such that dis 
crimination shall be made by either the 
United States or by Italy 
the imports from the other nation; that 
no higher duties shall on Italian 
goods entering the United States than on simi- 
lar goods, ‘‘being the produce or the manu- 
facture of any other foreign country.” This 
treaty being in force, the United States con 


as is cases, 


no 
unfavorable to 


be levied 


tinues to lay a tax of 50 per cent. on Italian 
marble manufactures, fountains, 
tombs, and mantelpieces, and on Italian mar 


such as 
ble statuary a tax which was 10 per cent., and 
Meantime, the free-list, 
brief as it is, includes “works of art, paint- 


is now 30 per cent 


ings, statuary, fountains, the produce 
tion of American artists.” In tbis 
there is allowed to enter, free of duty, 
into our fenced and guarded bounds any 
work of art in marble of which the model 
is the work of an American sculptor, even 
all the marble cutting and finishing 
(a considerable piece of work) is done by 
Italians. Al! sorts of marble manufactures, 
also, can be entered free, if it can 
out that they come within the same 


way 


when 


made 
category. 

A drawing-room mantelpiece, with a cubic 
metre of foreign marble and an hundred days’ 
work of highly-trained foreign labor in it, 
comes in free, if the designer of the great 
marbleyard who sells it to you can be sworn 
an ‘‘ American artist.” In Carrara the 
workmen get perhaps one-third of New York 
Carrara marble is cheap, but com- 
ing rough to New York it pays sixty-five 
tax which is avoid- 
ed by the neat arrangement above describ 


be 


to as 
wages. 


cents a cubic foot, a 
ed, according to which the cheap foreign 
material and the cheap foreign labor come in 
free to compete with our ‘‘ protected’ marble 
and marble-cutters. That there is also plenty 
of room for abuses, seems pretty clear; for what 
is there to prevent a Carrara factory of mantel 
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pieces from having its books of patterns in th: 
hands of all marble the United 
States, or the marble from ordering 
36 B, at 1,100 lire,” or the 
from taking out false papers and swearing 
itself in as of 
But, 
affair is 


dealers in 
dealers 
‘your No Sule 


good American parentage’ 


disregarding the abuses, our 
with which ap 
the different 
the reciprocity they look tor from the treaty 
of 1871. They apply the argu tum ad 


hominem; if an Italian capitalist 


possible 
the natural 7ses, 
Italians from 


pear to very 


were to 
start a great cotton factory in Georgia, of 
which nothing but the-owner and his money 
should be Italian, the rest all American—work 
men, materials and processes of manufacture 
—would it be approved by the United States 
and their cotton spinners that all the produce 
of that factory should enter Italy free, while a 
solid duty was laid upon all other similar 
goods? If not, the Italians go on to say, and 
if this would produce such an outery as to 
force upon 
treaty, why is the present anomaly allowed to 


Congress some change 1n the 
continue ? 

The American authorities refer to the letter 
of the treaty as justifying their interpretation 
of the Jaw and the retention of it side by side 
But, urge the Italians, the 
spirit of the treaty 1s surely violated by these 


with the treaty. 
provisions: Put it in 
this 
land 


duty than those painted 


is this reciprocity ° 
way: if pictures painted, say, in Eng 
the United States with a 


in Italy, or free, 


enter lower 
while those from Italy are taxed; or if a por 
trait-bust designed and made in Paris enters 
the United States free, 
Florence is taxed 30 
the treaty is violated. 


while one made in 
eent., 
But, 


who is the 


per evidently 


now, what 
difference does it make 
of the English picture, the modeller of the 
bust? No 
signed on the French piece of statuary; there 
it is, the produce of a French atelier, the handi- 
of Paririan have been 
paid in French enters the 
United States untaxed, while a bust shipped 


painter 


Parisian matter whose name is 


work workmen who 


money; and it 


from Florence at the same time pays perhaps 
$300 into the Federal Tre asury before it can 
The fact that 
from Florence are also allowed to enter tre 


pass, some such busts going 
does not change this view of the case at all 
The greater part of [talian-made statuary 1s 
discriminated against in a way wholly contrary 
to the meaning and spirit of the treaty 

The Italian 
under consideration some kind of ret 


Government appears 
measure, 
the Italian Chamber. If, 
export duty should be laid upon the prod 

tion of American artists in Italy, would u 
United 


The unfortunate artists would ; for it is 


The subject has been discussed in 


for instance, a heavy 


States have any right to comp! 
they who have been heard in Congressi 
committee rooms. Certainly the 7 

is not the choicest bit of international law, but 
is there any way 
by that sort of 
But we are not done yet with the complaints 
of the Italians. Th 
of the law, and the varying definition of th 
phrase ‘‘ works of art,”’ are the cause of many 
and earnest protests. 
of a marble 


out of the difficulty ex 


disguised warfare 


cept 


uncertain 


tomb, containing, say, $20,000 
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worth of sim 


Iv-worked marble, and a litt] RENAN'S AUTO! -RAPHY 


asters 


pretal on of the law has often been given at 
acted upen. If the 
the designer was an American artist, the An ee 
rican Consul has then to decide whether it is 
a work of art, and free of duty, or a manufac reat Lat t 4 in 
ture of marble at 50 per cent '¥ 
dollars or nothing in Uncle Sani s | scl Is which were bett R 
it surprising that there should be differepees | was sant ' 
in the views of our different commercial agents 
in Europe, or that what is good law in Is75 
may somehow be looked upon ditter 
1SS0) 

Manufactures of marble are not so easy to de "eS 
fine as people think. Our supposed tomb muy 
be such a manufacture, or it may be a work ot t “ 


uld 


an antique statue in an It 


art; but what she one say of a carefully epars fr gi " 
made copy of 
Suppose 
torin Rome has made a reproduct 
Young Augustus,” so well known 

and so popular, or of the ** Spina f tl 7 


that he employs 


bust of the ** 


Capit 1, and 


SUppPost 
the work the 


ly, the 


best skill he ean procure—t 
samme workmen who transfer to mart t is 

his own original thoughts—would the resuit f nyt 
ing 


Not at all 


copy of the antique be a work 


surement; the sculptor bas to take his ¢ \ 
and 


build up his own fre 


the museum, there, beside th 
masterpiece, 
copy of it 


was one, 


> 
7 





VW " ns ti = } lwat i aul, of Bérulle, and of variou 

regations who had for their object. the 
education, The result 
great movement was the creation of thi 
who filled the second part of the se 
centurvy—‘‘ the most disciplined, the m 
the 
sort of 


national, and most 


Port - Royal 


most 


lar, the 


clergy was a 
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Saint-Sulpice ; it had the same virtues, but it 
had no docility. Olier, the founder of Saint 
Sulpiee, wrote a book called ‘Christian Cate- 
chism for the Inner Life’—an extraordinary 
book, in which the ideal life of the Christian is 
called ‘‘the state of death.” Humility is the 


great virtue : the corruption of the flesh must 


be always before our minds. Olier himself was 
a saint, an apostle, an organizer, which is rare 
In a mystic 
tics, 
teenth century. It was neutral ; it cared really 
but the orthodox faith ; it lived by 
routine, and instinctively disliked all novelties. 


Saint Sulpice stood aloof from poli- 


even after the Revolution and in the nine- 


for nothing 


It was even afraid of 
siasm. No 
mitted ; the 
the holy fathers, the councils, the doctors. 
divinity of Christ 
arguments, 


excessive zeal, of enthu 


attenuation of the dogma was ad 
only sources of Christianity were 
The 
was not proved by modern 
The Sulpicians were serious Chris- 
tians; they ignored the theological pathos which 
been invented by 


has fashionable preachers ; 


they did not care for literary effect ; they wrote 


in the most modest, self-effacing style. They 
saw the vanity of talent and of words, Saint 


Sulpice, says Renan, is the last place where peo 
ple write like the Port-Royalists, totally forget- 
ting care for the form, tnd thinking only of 
ideas. Before all, Saint-Sulpice is a school of 
‘** What there is of virtue in Sulpice,” 


says Renan, * 


virtue 
would suflice to govern a world. 

People will never know what treasures 
are contained in these old schools—of silence, of 
seriousness, and of respect for the conservation 
of good in humanity.” Renan speaks with ten- 
derness of the place where he spent four years— 
the most critical of his life. With the plasticity 
of his nature, he entered at once into the spirit 
of the Sulpician 
The first were spent at Issy, near 
Vaugirard, in a house which once belonged to 
Marguerite de Valois (the first wife of Henri lV.), 
surrounded by a park. 


philosophy and _ scholastics. 


two years 


The relations between masters and pupils in 
the Sulpician establishments are very intimate 
and friendly. The directors and the young men 
lead exactly the same life; there are hardly any 
examinations—all competition seems to encou- 
rage too much vanity. The pupils are free to 
work, or not to work; they are treated like men. 
The two years spent at Issy were devoted chiefly 
and the Scotch 
atmosphere of the place, 


Cartesianism 
philosophy were the 
but 
Christianity. 


to philosophy. 
philosophy was completely imbued with 
Malebranche, who was a Carte- 
sian, said his mass every morning during all bis 
life. The Sulpicians did not dread a philosophy 
which could live in such perfect harmony with 
their faith. Renan gives us the portraits of all 
his professors, and among them were very origi- 


naltypes. The young pupil showed an extraor- 


dinary ardor for study and for discussion ; he 
never played, he never went to Paris. 

‘*M. Gottofrey (one of the professors) spoke 
very rarely to me, but he observed me with 
much curiosity. My Latin argumentations, 


made with a firm tone and much accent, aston- 
ished him, made him uneasy. Sometimes I 
triumphed too much : sometimes I showed how 
weak I found the reasons opposed to me, One 
day, when my objections had been made with 
much vigor, he interrupted the discussion. In 
the evening he took me aside. He explained to 
me with eloquence how anti-Christian was con- 
fidence in reason, how dangerous rationalism is 


to faith. He became very animated, and re- 
proached me with my fondness for study. 
* What are you looking for? Why so much re- 
search‘ All the essential things have been 


found. It is not science which saves the soul.’ 
Then, becoming more and more agitated, he 
said to me passionately: ‘ You are not a Chris- 
tian.’” 


Renan felt much frightened, unbosomed him- 


self to another professor, M. Gosselin, who 
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calmed and reassured him, This incident shows 
what moral tempests can break the calm of 
these quiet paradises of faith. M. Gottofrey 
was right, as Renan confesses: the germ of un- 
belief had been planted in his heart; science had 
begun its work. 

After two years of philosophy, he went to the 
great Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, in order to 
pursue his theological studies. Renan confesses 
now that he ought to have followed the impulse 
given him by M. Gottofrey. ‘*He alone saw 
clearly into the future, for he was altogether a 
saint.” ‘‘ At Saint-Sulpice,” continues Renan, 
Hebrew ; and all was 
Saint-Sulpice is a fragment of the 
seventeenth century kept in the midst of modern 
Paris ; not materially (as the present building 
is not very old), but intellectually and morally. 
It is something like Port-Royal and the old Sor- 
M. Garnier, the Director, a 
learned Orientalist and exegete, never spoke of 
Bossuet otherwise than as Monsieur Bossuet, of 
Fénelon otherwise than as Monsieur Fénelon : 
it seemed as if he had lived with them. 

Renan speaks at length of M. Le Hir, ‘‘ who 
was certainly the most remarkable man that the 
French clergy has produced in our time.” M. 
Le Hir, he says, was at the same time a savant 
and a saint ; he was perfectly well versed in the 
German exegesis, he was a great linguist, he 
knew the doctrines of Gesenius and of Ewald ; 
he remained orthodox to the end, and died pre 
maturely in 1868, while preparing to go to Rome 
to the General Council of the Church. Renan 
speaks with a penetrating emotion of the time 
he spent at Saint-Sulpice. He speaks with emo- 
tion also of the mortal agitation which led him 
by degrees to rationalism, of his first doubts, of 
the first struggles between bis faith and his rea- 
His masters, who became his spiritual 
directors, told him that such temptations were 
only toocommon. They did not press him to 
take his first they. told him to wait, to 
pray, and be patient. Renan took only the first 
degrees of clericity ; he did not become a sub. 
deacon, for he would thus have taken the first of 
the sacred orders which constitute an irrevoca- 
ble engagement. 

He spent the vacation of 1845 in Brittany. 
He felt there that his doubts were becoming 
more and more embarrassing, and he determined 
to continue his studies freely, and not to return 
to Saint-Sulpice. His masters showed him much 
kindness ; M. Le Hir offered him money, if he 
needed any. His sister Henriette gave him 
1,200 frances to help him during the first months 
of his independence. He left the Seminary on 
the 6th of October, 1845, and took a room in a 
little hotel near the Seminary, called the ‘‘ Hotel 
of Mademoiselle Céleste”; it received chiefly 
priests, and was a sort of annex of Saint-Sulpice. 
The Abbé Gratry offered Renan a place of proc- 
tor (surveillant) in his school ; he accepted it, 
but soon found himself in the old bonds, threw 
it up, and became a répétiteur in a large institu- 
tion of the Quartier Saint-Jacques, a dependence 
of the Lycée Henri 1V. He received no pay, 
but had a room, and took his meals with the 
young men. The little pension of the Rue de 
lAbbé-de-lEpée would have been a paradise for 
him, as he cared for nothing but study, if he had 
not been tormented by his religious scruples and 
doubts. It is hard to leave a doctrine which 
embraces life with as much force as does Catho- 
licism, and to find yourself alone in the terrible 
struggle. ‘‘The universe,” says he, ‘‘made on 
me the effect of a dry and cold desert. Since 
Christianity had ceased for me to be the truth, 
all the rest seemed to me indifferent, frivolous, 
unworthy of interest.” He felt like a lover 
whose love had been shattered. He knew that 
his conduct gave much pain to his mother—her 


‘TL learned German and 
changed.” 


bonne together. 


son, 


VOws 5; 
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letters broke his heart. He was fond of his 
mother ; he used to ask her ten times a day, in 
his childhood ; ‘‘Mamma, are you pleased with 
me?” and now she was no longer pleased with 
him. 

His ignorance of the world was complete. He 
did nothing at first to improve his humble con- 
dition. The buoyancy of youth, the love of 
work, a friend whom he found in his new life, 
preserved him from sadness ; he also had the 
approbation of his sister, of whom he was pas- 
sionately fond. The moral direction of his life 
remained the same ; he still was a priest of the 
soul, though he did not wear the gown of a 
priest. He still kept the first vows he had 
taken : he remained a Sulpician in his mode of 
life. 

There would be much to say on the last pages 
of this curious memoir; they constitute a sort 
of public confession, too proud in its assumed 
modesty, too unconscious in its assumed analysis. 
Renan examines himself on the four points 
which were the basis of the Sulpician code of 
virtue : first, disinterestedness or poverty ; 
ond, modesty ; third, politeness; fourth, chastity. 
He prides himself on having essentially kept 
these four virtues of clericity. Those who are 
curious to verify the truth of Pascal’s saying, 
‘* Le moi est haissable,” had better read this ex- 
traordinary examination of conscience. Much 
as I admire Renan, I confess that it has made on 
me a disagreeable and almost painful impres- 
sion. It could be easily ridiculed, but something 
besides irony is mingled with the impression 
which is left on the mind by the ‘Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse.’ 


sec- 


Correspondence. 


FEMALE EXAMINERS IN ENGLAND. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Str: May I call attention to a slight mis 
print in my letter on the Columbia scheme of 
higher education for women, published in the 
Nation of May 17, which made me appear to 
say that ‘‘female examiners have in England 
rapidly Become a large and important body ” ? 
For examivers, read examinees. The other 
statement would be quite untrue. As far as I 
am aware, the first instance of the appointment 
of a woman in England as a university examiner 
was the recent case of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
The English Journal of Education of April 1 
remarks that 


“The University of Oxford, in the matter of 
Local Examinations, of University Extension, 
and generally of Educational Reforms, has al- 
lowed the sister university to take the lead; but, 
for once, Cambridge will have to follow in the 
wake of Oxford. A lady has been appointed 
Examiner for the Taylorian scholarship of next 
year. The number of Spanish scholars in Eng- 
Jand is limited, and it would be difficult to find 
a man who knows the language and literature so 
thoroughly as Mrs. Humphrey Ward.” 


I remain, respectfully yours, E. T. M. 


New YORK, May 18, 1883, 





PROFESSORS’ SALARIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: Your correspondent ‘‘W. S. F.” is un- 
questionably right when he claims that the 
salary of a college professor has, within certain 
limits, comparatively little to do with the quality 
of his work, A faithful teacher will never say : 


‘**T will not do my best, because I do not receive 
as large a salary as I think I ought to have.” 
Experience, I think, proves that #5,000 divided 
among three men will, in nine cases out of ten, 
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be much more fruitful in good results than when 
given in toto as salary to a single professor. 
This statement would probably not hold good in 
the case of institutions so situated as to make the 

st of living exceptionally high. There are 
scores of colleges in the country in which seve- 
ral professors receive the same compensation ; 
yet nobody will claim that they are therefore 
equally efficient and successful as teachers, It 
is well known that many German professors who 
are now eminent did their best work, so far as 
concerns their personal teaching, when they 
were obscure and poorly paid, and that in many 
cases men whose reputation has spread over two 
continents are found to be very unsatisfactory 
teachers. The American who selects his univer- 
sity and his professors before going abroad often 
finds that he has not chosen wisely, because 
ability to teach and scientific attainments do not 
always go band in band. 
are more stimulating thau their presence. 


Some men’s writings 


It is claimed, too, by the advocates of small 
colleges, and with much show of reason, that 
these turn out a larger proportion of relatively 
distinguished men than the more numerously at- 
tended universities. This result must be chiefly 
attributed to the personal influence of the teach- 
It is often charged that the influence of 
those universities which are now well endowed 


ers. 


and able to pay large salaries has by no means 
kept with their material enlargement. 
Certain it is, that some of the most efficient 
teachers in our large institutions are graduates 


pace 


of small colleges, and, though they have perhaps 
in most cases pursued post-graduate courses else- 
where, the work which had most to do in shaping 
their subsequent success was done before they 
had left college. 

I should be sorry to be understood as advocat 
ing small salaries for college professors, but I 
must protest against the injustice of judging 
this class of men or their work by the size of 
their pay. To the man who deliberately chooses 
the vocation of teachirg, pecuniary considera 
tions are usually of secondary importance. 

C. W.S. 

ATHENS, O., May 1, 1883. 

FRENCH DUELLING 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Thanks for your article in No. 932 on 
I think 
it puts the homicide question on a somewhat 
broader basis, and will soothe the sensibilities of 
some good people which the previous discussion 
in your columns had left a little sore. I am 
glad, too, that you have in your last issue very 
neatly balanced the Thompson and Dunn cases 
against each other. 


*‘Duelling in France and Elsewhere.” 


This leaves the honors easy 


between the ‘‘ sections.’ 

[ had not intended the letter to which vou 
were kind enough to reply for publication, or I 
should have written less flippantly, and have 
foreborne the unwarrantable use of the name of 
the editor of the Richmond State, for whom I 
entertain both respect and esteem. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. J. HaRRIs. 
LEXINGTON, VaA., May 19, 1883, 


PUBLISHERS’ PROFITS. 
To THE EpITor oF THE NatTion: 

Sirk: Will you permit us to correct an error of 
figures in the review recently published in your 
columns of our little manual ‘ Authors and Pub 
lishers,’ an error which is the more material as 
it forms the basis for some of the more impor- 
tant of the conclusions reached by vour re- 
viewer? 


In speaking of the division 


‘f** profits” on a 


The Nation. 


50, and sold at wholesale 


volume retailing at #1 
at 0) cents, he states that the customary 10) per 
cent. copyright arrangement the 


author 15 cents, while the publisher retains for 


produces for 





himself 75 cents, or ** five times as much”; and 
he asks, ‘‘On what principle that regulates 
the business dealings of men with an author 


division of profits 


is this... a fair 
This misapprehension as to 


what constitutes 
profits occasional!y troubles a young writer in 
her first book, 
not have expected to find it causing perplexity 
the Nation It 


meeting such occasional 


connection with but we should 


to a reviewer in was for the 


purpose of niisappre 
hension that the following figures were given in 
the manual which 


ing: 


your reviewer Was consider 


“A customary rovalty fora work of current 
literature is 10 per cent., which for a book pub 
lished at $1 50 brings to the author 15 cents a 
copy, or $150 per thousand copies. [t has some 
times been rather hastiiy imagined that under 
such a copyright arrangement the sbare of the 
publisher was #1 35, as against the 15 cents con 
ceded to the author. A moment's calculation 
will, however, show bow far this is from being 
the case. The publisher receives from the whol 
sale dealer fora book published at $1 50, not 
$1 50, but 90 cents, and sometimes (on special 
arraugement for works of tiction and books for 
young people) only 75 cents 

* After deducting from this the cost of manu 
facturing the volume, and the proportion belong 
ing to each copy sold of the cost of the copies 
printed and not sold and of the stereotyping, press 
copies, advertising, ete., there would rarely re 


main as much net profit as 50 cents, and of this 
15 cents would go to the author. In fact, the 


customary royalty of 10 per cent. bas apparent 
ly been calculated on the basis of securing for 
the author about balf the net profits.” 

And although under the 
ed prices of books it is most frequently the case 
that, even after the stereotyping has been paid 
for, the margin of protit to be divided no k 
amounts to as as Jo per 
mary royalty to the author remains 1 

Excepting for the greater complication of ac 


present much redu 


nger 


cent., the cust 


much 


per cent 


counts and greater possibilities of friction, pub 
lishers would, as a rule, have no objection to a 
half-profit arrangement, and it is probable that 


under such arrangement the author would most 
frequently realize less than from a roy: ; 
per cent. of the retail price. 

We will not take up vour space by considera 
tions on the general ec 
viewer, but it is not out of place 


mclusions of 


erroneous calculation on which these mn 
sions are in large part based, is a very fair ex 


} 


ample of the class of misappr 


form the foundation f many of the doubts and 
criticisms of authors —Respect 7, 
G. P. PUTNAM's Sons 


NEW York, May 19, 18S 


[It is evident, from the hastiest glance at 
this letter, that in the publisher's eyes the 10 
per cent. received by the author is pure net 


profit ; that while every dollar he himself has 





directly or indirectly vested the materia 
manufacture of 3 book must be estimated at 
its full value, the time, the labor, and the 
money invested Oy the author in the mental 
manufacture of it must be reckoned at littl 
or nothing—at very much the same rate, in 
deed, as if he had accidentally picked up a 
manuscript somewhere in the street, and had 
brought it to be printed. Yet, from th 
business point of view, the time and labor 
and money spent by the author in gathering 
his materials and putting them into shape 
must be paid for out of his 10 per cent 


he result majority of 


in the large 
instances his net profits are nothing, and he 


actually brought in debt to 


is that 


is sometimes 
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that in 


the author's eves five to one is an understate 


his publisher It is clear, therefore 


ment of the difference between profits rather 
than an overstatement On the other hand 
the time and labor and money spent by the 
suthor may be honestly deemed by the pub 
lisher to be worth nothing But this is natu 
rally not the author's view, and it was his 
view that we sought to set fortl We did not 
say that his complaint was well founded, but 
we endeavored to make it understood E 


NATION 


G. P. Putnam's Sons wilt paltish immediatels 


a novelette entitled ‘ X. Y. Z by Anna Katt 
rine Green, whose ‘ Laavenworth Case” has met 
with such exceptional success among first novels 

Anson D, FL Randolph &  ¢ have nearly 
ready, The Jews; or, Predicti ami 
tilment, an Argument for the | es,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. S. Hi. Rellogg 

Phe international publist y house of Cass 





Petter, Galpin & Co. bas been reorga {ar 
a limited joint stock company, under the ab 
breviated stvle—surely no small gain in itself 
in this hurrying world--of Casse xX 4 
Limited 

\ weighty appeal is made for subscriptions 
the proposed put ation of a ‘History of St 
Paul's Parish, Baltimore n ed and left in 
manuscript by the late Rev. | an’ Allen, DD 
This work “is wirtually a bistorv of the Cl ’ 
in the city and tv of Balt f a) 
turv and a half as5 IN), St. Paul's having 
been a metroy in chure! It will be issued at 
$5, and wall be edited by Prof. H. B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University Subscribers { 
whom there should be some four hundred, may 


niversitv Studies 


Se s, the latest iss s ‘Old Marviand Manor,’ 
with the records of a rt leet and a court 
baron 

L. Prang & ¢ Boston, have got out a very 
pretty John Howard Payne Souvenir,” con 
sisting of a facsimile of ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ 
n the poet's own hand, facing a facsimile repro 
luction of a verv striking pencil portrait drawn 
fro1 n ists byw A. M. Freeman. Paynes 
head, as here shown, is markedly intellectual 


ll complete the new Riv 


Iwo more volumes wi 


tside Edition of Hawthorne's works (Houghton, 
Mittlin & Co.), vols. ix. and x., just issued, con 
sisting of the American and the French and 


Itahan Note Books, respectively 
introductions reveal the habit out 


Mr. Lathrop’s 
of which grew 
f these selections—a 


the sources heterogeneous 


assortment of memorandum books—and report 
some retrenchment upon the original edition of 
the American Nx Mrs 
the index to the ninth volume the 
late George Ripley might have been more pre- 
Ripley, Mr.” 


J. W. Bouton has received copies of the usual 


ites as edited by Haw 


thorne. In 
cisely designated than as * 


llustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, with its 
uk) sketches by the artists of their own paintings 
ir statuary. 
merit ir the originals, but the collection has a 


Few of these suggest extraordinary 


psychological interest, and this record an his 
is typified in De- 
lanoy’s picture of an empty suit of armor, with 
flag and sword beside it, and all resting on a 
hattle-map of Alsace-Lorraine. The dedication 
is, ‘*To the glory of a general of the past—or 
of the future.” Perhaps, too, Benner’s sad-faced 
‘Alsatian Woman” is intended for a mute 
appeal, Our distinguished countryman, Mr, 


torical value. ‘* Revanche” 
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| ts, i 1 in Bartholdi’s bust of him, but, 
by one of the rare errors of this catalogue, his 
name is transformed into Evarst. 

Purvis Ilustrée is the title of a new monthly 

ist begun, and carrying its programme on its 
face Apparently it will make a specialty of 

lor ake ns—*S somptuosités de coloration ” 
is the exact phra ‘ The editor is F. G. Dumas, 
who also edits the Salon Catalogue; the pub- 
lisher, A. Lahure, 9 Rue de Fleurus, 

From Mr. Christern we have the first /irraisons 
of two popular works undertaken by the 
Librairie Illustrée: one, a * Nouvelle Histoire des 
Voyages, by Richard Cortambert, to be finished 
in forty parts; the other, ‘Les Nouvelles Con 
quétes dela Science,’ by Louis Figuier. Of the 
former, the pages before us do not warrant us 


in speaking very hopefully. It is intended to 
overcome the proverbial French ignorance in 
matters geographical, and has little to re 
commend it to English readers. The two il 
lustrations already given are of a kind which 


ought tobe discarded as worthlessin such works. 


M. Figuier’s enterprise, on the otber hand, can 
safely be recommended on the strength of this 
writer's knowledge and experience. He will 


probably take a too national view of the origin 


of the great modern inventions which be is going 
to describe, but that is the fault of every nation. 
light. 


other genuine belps form the illustrations in this 


He begins with the electric Portraits and 
case, 

Mr. Spotford’s annual report on the Library of 
Congress has been issued from the Government 


Printing-oftice. The latest census of the volumes 
reckoned 480,076, and there were about one-third 
as many pamphlets; and still Congress does 


nothing to provide a proper receptacle for them, 
and more than 150,000 are piled upon the floor or 
behind other books—a source of 
endless confusion and delay. Dr. J. M. Toner’s 
a gift to the 
nation, had to be temporarily stored in the crypt 
under the rotunda, This is the fir 
Mr. Spofford, of 
National Library on a large scale 

The April Bulletin of the Boston Pudlie Libra 
just issued, contains the beginning of an in- 


stowed away 


private library of 27,000 volumes, 


t instance, 
to 


re 


marks private giving tbe 


ry, 
history, 
We hope 
that, when complete, it will be issued in sepa- 


dex of articles upon American local 


which promises to be very valuable. 


referred to 
merely serial his 


mere list of works 
These 
torical publications, but include many State and 


rate form, The 


fills six pages. are not 
county nistories in which the town or county 


histories are separately treated. The extent of 


the work can be seen from this, that four and a 
half pages bring the alphabet only to Ayer. 

No, 101 of the List of Additions of the Boston 
Atheneum is devoted to the periodicals current 
ly taken, the title, fre- 
quency of date of the first 


and, when ne 


24645 in number, giving 
issue, editor’s name, 
volume which the library owns, 
cessarv, brief descriptive notes, 
From the thirtieth annual report of the Secre- 
tarv of the Massachusetts Board of 
has been extracted for separate reprint Prof. C. 
S. Sarge 


Agriculture 


is a 
read of 
Fngland 


nt’s chapter on ** Forest Fires.” It 


we write 


in New 


locomotive is the chief agent in this 


timely tract, for even as we 


widespread conflagrations 


Th 


destructiveness, 


woods 


Henry Stevens used to make fun of the bither- 


to unknown author, Ander Schiffahrt (second 
voyage), Who appeared in one of Henry Har- 
risse’s indexes. We find a similar increase in 


the literary population of the world in the cata 
Leavitt & 
where No, ), ‘* Auschaung’s Unterricht sur 
may be to 
‘* Anschauungs - Unterricht fiir ” 


logue of the Post Library, just issued 
Co.), 
Jugend 


emended 
die Jugend 
The same catalogue adds a new sect of bh 


conjecturally 


retics 


The 


N ation. 


the list—No 
Trinitate adversus Arianos et anos hwreticos.” 
Mr. Arthur Gilman, 5 Waterhouse Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is prepared to furnish a 
pamphlet describing the courses of study for 


to 285, ‘* Hilarius de 


1SS33-S4. 


with requirements for admission, of the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women. 
The list of 
case of Elocution, and gains in Hebrew and Ori- 
ental Ls 


wy, 


instructors is curtailed ouly in the 


Divinity, 
and Physical Training. It 
embraces the cream of the college professional 


anguages, Philosopby, Chemis- 


Engineering, 
corps. 


The Atlantic f 
international play, 


r June contains the end of an 
in the last instalment of Mr. 
of ‘Daisy Miller,’ 
and the beginning of what appears to be an in 
ternational story or sketch, by Mr. R, G. White, 
called ‘“*Mr. Washington Adams in England.” 
The number of this 
and very well-bred, but 


James's dramatized version 


an amiable 
American matters) 
very ignorant English duke and two American 


first introduces 


(in 
travellers, who, it is needless to say, converse 
with him in such a way as to completely expose 
his As Mr. Adams is evidently to 
appear in the next number, and is a new type in 
literature, we may mention in advance that his 
full name and title is the Honorable Wasbington 
Jackson Adams, and that he 
New York Legislature. His father’s name was 
Phelim McAdam, the owner of two well-known 


ignorance, 


is a member of the 


Mackere!ville “ gin-mills,.” asober man, however, 
and finally 
spectable that, though an Irish-American, he 
joined the Republican party. Phelim married 
the daughter of a Division Street pawnbroker, 
and at her suggestion he changed the family 
name first to Adam and then to Adams. The 
Adamses soon after made their appearance in the 
The son of this 
an 


who saved money, became so re 


fashionable quarter of the city. 
politics at 
that we shall 
curious Mr. White makes of 
the type against an English background. He 
rather exaggerates the duke’s ignorance as to 


couple went into early age, 


and we must say be rather 


what 


to see 


the general features of American life and geo- 
This nobleman is, in fact, a duke of 
the ante-bellum period, a sort of survival from 


graphy. 


the generation which saw few Americans in Eng- 
land, and sent few of its own representatives to 
‘Daisy Miller,” the play, brings 
than the story did that a 
vindication of the American girl abroad from 
the odious suspicions aroused by her extreme free- 
The 
fairness be admitted, 


this country. 
out more distinctly 


dom of conduct is intended by the author. 
Miiler family, it must in 
does not represent the bighest level attained by 
the United States. There are 

American families travelling 
abroad who would be capable of allowing a ras- 


‘culture”™ in 
probably few 
cally, impudent courier like Eugenio to become 
their confidential and friend ; but un- 
doubtedly itis by virtue of certain very American 


adviser 


traits that this becomes possible —one of them be- 
an ignorance of whata courier is, that could 
At the 
Miller level there is probably as much ignorance 


Ing 
only come of an American bringing-up. 


of European ways, and custems, and convention- 
in the United States as there is at the 
duke level in England of many of the features 
of American life. 
whe. the charge or insinuation of international 


alities 
What a tame world it will be 


ignorance ceases to arouse the sensitive patriot 


on either side of the water! 


Mr. Frederic G, Mather has an article in 
Lippincott’s for June on the ‘Vagaries of 
Western Architecture.” He takes the architec- 
ture of the town of ‘‘Joinwater,” ‘‘a fair speci- 
men of a Western American city,” as a text for 
his remarks, and shows how it developed be- 


170 and 1880, and in this brief 


tween how 


| 
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period it produced one strictly local type of 
dwelling —the log-cabin; but imported types 
representing various incongruous orders of ar- 
chitecture, from that of the New England farm- 
house to that of the Grecian temple, with pedi- 
ment and columns. The article is written in a 
vein the satire of which fairly 
enough to much modern architecture outside the 
limits of Joinwater. With regard to the vexed 
question of the roof, which has caused as much 
trouble to critics and occupants of houses as any 
other, Mr. Mather declares that the citizens of 
Joinwater have been ‘“‘nearly one hundred 
years in finding out that the various Grecian 
and Italian roofs that they used year after 
year were totally unfitted for a climate in the 
northern latitude of Joinwater. The Join- 
water roof has been too generally constructed as 
if the true function of to collect 
The snow has a partiality for flat roofs, 
and it clings closely to gingerbread work and fool- 
ish ornaments on cornices, windows, or piazzas.” 


will apply 


roofs was 
SHOW, 


ip This is very true; but if Mr. Mather desires to 


‘encourage the introduction of the ‘‘ peaked” 
roof in Eastern city architecture, he will have 
to meet the difficulty presented by ‘‘ snow- 
slides” such as fill the wayfarer in the older 
parts of Boston with such dread. A peaked 
roof, which first accumulates snow and finally 
discharges it in an avalanche upon the heads of 
passers-by, may be architecturally superior to a 
flat roof, but is open to serious practical objec 
tions in cities closely built up. In Joinwater, 
apparently, there is more room, and the houses of 
the wealthier classes are very likely set back a 
considerable distance from the line of the street. 


—The June Century contains the conclusion of 
a little story of ‘‘ moonshiner ” life, by Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris, whose ‘ Uncle 
already made him well known as a close observ- 
er of one side of Southern life. It is not among 
the negroes that ‘‘ At Teague Poteet’s ” takes the 
reader, but among the mean whites, who pro- 
duce illicit whiskey in the mountains. The plot 
of Mr. Harris’s sketch is simplicity itself. It 
concerns the love affair of a daughter of a lead- 
ing Hog Mountain moonshiner and a 
United States officer, sent down to do what he 
can to break up her father’s business. His atfec 
tion for her, however, proves too strong for his 
sense of duty, and he saves Hog Mountain from 
araid, and in the end reaps bis reward. The 
sketch is marked by a pleasant humor which 
throws a glamour over the wonderfully degraded 
life of the mountaineers, and makes us almost 
forget how degraded it is at bottom. Hog and 
other similar mountains, it should be said, have 
now been inhabited by outlaws for some twenty- 
three years. Before the war the mountaineers 
lived there to escape from the asphyxiating con- 
ventionality of town or even village life. Their 
most marked peculiarity, next to the affection of 
the men for whiskey, and of the women for 
snuff, was a hatred of ‘’ristercrats ” and a ge- 
nuine passion for liberty. This quality it was 
which led the Mountain, when it found that the 
inhabitants of the Plain (with which it had been 
on terms of a somewhat distant civility) were 
going to secede from the Union, to determine 
for itself to remain in it. The mountaineers 
constituted, during the war, the ‘‘ Unionists” of 
whom we heard so much more at the North in 
the early stages of the conflict than we did later 
on. When the war was over, however, they 
ceased to be Unionists simply because the Plain 
had fallen into Unionist hands, and a new race of 
‘‘ristercrats ” had appeared in the shape of army 
officers and revenue agents. Precisely the same 
democratic spirit which had led to their hostility 
to the Confederates, now made them enemies of 
the United States, and the raids their 


femus’ has 


young 


upon 
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tills, directed from Washington, did 
All this would seem 
to furnish rather unpromising materials for fic 
n, but Mr. 
them. His humor and treatment, indeed, ars 


mountain s 
it tend to conciliate them. 
very well with 


has done 


Harris 


above his subject. 


Mr. W. Gordon McCabe, Head Master of the 
rsity School, Petersburg, Va., 


reply to Mr. E. J. Stearns’s communication last 


sends us a 


Unive 
week, on the single point of an implied assertion 
that cheats lynched at the school 
in question, instead of being sent to Coventry 

Mr. McCabe 
to his former letter describing the judicial me 

We d 

appre 
hend that Mr. Stearns’s remark was not intended 
for the I 


perhaps 


and liars are 


denies and resents this, and refers 
thod actually resorted to by bis pupils, 
not publish his letter in full because we 
niversity School; and our readers have 
had enough of this controversy. 

An interval of fourteen vears separates th: 
Mr. Henry C 


from the 


first edition of Lea's * Studies in 
Church History’ second, which bas just 
din Philadelphia (Henry C 


No part of this learned and authorita 


been issu Lea’s Son 


tive work has escaped revision in 


some 
Alterations are visible upon the very 
and as, throughout the book, they are ¢ 
variably in the 


notes, the 


shape of additions to text and 


result is an enlargement even apart 


the 


portions which 


from the new chapter on the relations of 


early Church to slavery. The 


show the greatest amount of reclaboration are 
the Benefit of C 


munication—especially, in the latter case, 


those on lergy and on Excom 


in the 

ctions on Temporal Penalties and the Abuse of 
Excommunication (in which the Spanish field is 
noticeably taken more account of). Emancipation, 


and the Reformed Churches. The new matter 


strengthens, illustrates more copiously, and en- 


livens with anecdote the original argument, and, 
the work 


by adducing modern instances, brings 


lite up to date. These instances prove the sur 
us and persecuting spirit 


rrowth is traced in the ‘ Studies’ 





a awn from 
Romavism, We remark 

rather close comparison may be depended 
Mr. Lea confessed 


and his candor makes it cer 


Europe or from 
tnat at no point, so far 


upon, has himself in error, 


ain that this arises 
l accurate scholarship 


from his painstaking an 


rather than from pride of op 





nion. There are 


rections, it is true, but they e confirmat 
ind such as will recommend the * Studies’ still 


more strongly to the Index Expurgatorius, it 
judeed, they are not under the 


The chapter on slavery, much as it relieves 


already ban 


the general tone of condemnation which was 


navoidable in the previous discussion, wiil 
not of itself sav the book from this fat 
It is, however, full of instruction for a na 
tion lik ir owp, so lately involved in t 


the institution, 
law and custom at the South, and free) 
gized for at the North by professors of reli 


ranscend 


1 Roman slavery in barbarism. Son 





f these not t venerable apologists Avs 
1 little startled to find Mr. Lea cit Paul's 1 
turn of the fugitive Onesimus as, In 5} a 
tendency, an anti slavery acti 

Remarkab among books of its , 
ny other class is the ‘Club Almana \ 
les cercles et du sport’ (Paris: W. Hinrict 
New York J Ss This smal] ¢ 
we may so «de ibe it (the leaf is 4 t 
inches), contains more than 1,500 pages, so that 
it is not far from being as thick as it is broad 
Its scope may well be su ed t I worl 
wide, and soit is. Primarily, itis a guide f t) 


man of the world, in 


man and spertsman”™: t 


his two-fold capacity of club 


ut the statesm 


‘The 


Nation. 
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{ Ma 1) h ent not i 
tht f mul it Vin the pre j 
1 I Captain Burton present ome 
} Re iscences” of the mented I 
1. Palmer, in the course of which he mention 
The Desert of tl Exodus containing the a 
tof that Orientalist’s walking Journeys in 


809 and 1870, and says: “‘He had not then 


learned that the so-called ‘Sinai’ [of the penin 
is simply a modern forgery, dating prob 


after the that the 


sula 


second 


century A. D.; 


446 


Jewish 


nation never knew where the true 
‘Mountain of the L: that it is differ 
ently placed by St. Paul and his contemporary 
Josephus, who describes it after the fashion of 
Sinbad the Sailor. Captain Burton 
‘Much friendly banter upon these points 


iw’ was; 


‘ 


adds : 
passed between us as often as we met in London, 
and finally he seemed to agree in opinion with 


me,” 


The Archeological Institute of America held 
its annual meeting on May 19 in Boston, En- 
couraging reports were read upon its work in 
Mexico and Central America, and particularly 
upon that of the Assos Expedition, of which tbe 
The latest 
excavations at Assos have been upon the Street 
of Tombs, and have revealed many unopened 


labors are now drawing to a close, 


sarcophagi, in which have been found a number 
of small objects of great interest, particularly 
admirable archaic terracottas and seve- 
perfect glass vases. It was decided 
that the discoveries brought home from Assos 


some 
ral very 
should, in recognition of a generous contribution 
made by the Art Museum to secure 
the purchase from Turkey of as large a por 
tion as possible of the Assian antiquities, be 
placed in that institution. The recent sub- 
scription from New York, and the important 
of New York names to the list of 
members, are received with especial satisfac- 
tion, as indications that the metropolis is be- 
ginning to recognize the claim of the Institute to 
The 
following members were appointed a committee 


Boston 


accessions 


national, not merely to sectional, support. 


to endeavor to promote the interests of the Insti- 
tute in New York, and, if possible, to secure the 
means to send out to Cyrene, or to some other 
rich Greek site, a New York expedition, of which 


the discoveries would be preserved here, and 
would be a permanent honor and ornament to 
our city: Mr. Frederic J. de Peyster (chair- 


man), Rey. Henry C, Potter, Prof. William M. 
Sloane, and Messrs. Edward F, de Lancey and 
Thomas W. Ludlow. 


—The semi-annual meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens was held on May 19,*in Cam- 
bridge. Dartmouth College, and Cornell, Michi- 
gan, Virginia, and California Universities have 
joined the nine colleges already pledged to sup- 
port the School, of which the income during the 
next year will amount to $3,500. This will ad- 
mitof an appropriation of $1,000 toward the 
increase of the excellent nucleus of a library 
owned already in Athens by the School; but it 
is desirable that contributions should be secured 
to render possible the supply of special needs in 
the library which cannot be covered by the re- 
gular appropriation. The publication of the 
Bulletin of the School will be begun in the au- 
tumn, At Athens the School has been received 
with the highest consideration, and is believed 
to have accomplished, during its first year, work 
creditable to America and to its founders, Six 
regular students have been in attendance during 
the term, and one outsider has enjoyed its pri- 
vileges. Each member has pursued some de- 
finite of study, and will embody 
the results of his work in a thesis, which may 
be published by the Committee. Among the 
subjects which have thus received attention are 
the new inscriptious found at Assos, the Diony- 
siac Theatre, the works of Theokritos, with a 
view to an edition of them, the Erechtheion, 
and the Pnyx. Besides these special studies, the 
School has met weekly to discuss papers upon 
archeological subjects by the Director or by its 
members, and also on Friday evenings for criti- 
cal study of various ancient authors. Excur- 
sions have been made on Saturdays to places of 
historic interest near Atbens, and longer tours 


subject 


The Nation. 
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in Continental Greece and in the Peloponnesus 
have been planned for the last part of the term. 
Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale, sails in 
June to Professor Goodwin as the 
second Director of the School, and there is good 
prospect that he will have under him at least as 
many students as his predecessor. It is hoped 
that a fund may soon be procured to provide 
a salary fora permanent Archeological Secre- 
tary, to reside in Athens, and to codperate with 
the successive directors sent out by the united 
colleges. Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of Michigan 
University, has been elected a member of the 
Managing Committee. 


succeed 


— The director of the ethnologic section of the 
Berlin Royal Museums, Dr. Adolf Bastian, is now 
busy in giving to the world the results of his last 
visit to the East (1880-’81), in the shape of ethnic 
monographs, especially on mythology and cus- 
toms connected with religious ideas. Among 
the latest volumes of this series is ‘ Inselgruppen 
in Oceanien’ (illustrated, Berlin, 1883, 8vo, 282 
pages), whose rich contents are grouped under 
the following headings: Tahiti, Tonga, Samoa, 
Melanesia (Fiji), and Micronesia; Australia, New 
Zealand, Hawaii. The new material gathered 
on these Eastern shores is so oppressively large 
that an adequate idea of it could be conveyed to 
our readers only in several pages, but of the eth- 
nologic principles which the author follows in 
this volume, the most important may be briefly 
given. Our century, he says, is still far from 
being able to establish general views or princi- 
ples of ethnology, for many of our recent dis- 
coveries tend to upset the ethnologie theories in 
vogue among scientists to-day; what we have 
to do is to gather as much new material 
as possible, critically sifted. Anthropologic 
science must rest on the physival basis, eth- 
nology on the psychic basis of the human 
race. However, the foundation of ethnology is 
not the psychology of the individual man, but 
the psychology manifested by tribal communi 
ties, by the spirit of nations, by the genius of 
nationality. In psychology we have to start 
from the characteristics of man as modified by 
the society in which he lives and grows up, and 
from the ideas he forms concerning bis sur- 
roundings; in the same manner, sociological in- 
vestigations have to start, not from the family 
as the microcosm, but from the people or nation- 
ality. Three fundamental stages underlie the 
social constitution of all nations, and these the 
ancients have expressed as follows: gens (yévos), 
curia (dparpia), tribus (van). Our task is to dis- 
cover and describe their equivalents among the 
nations to be investigated, and whatever in any 
branch of ethnic inquiry is found to be similar 
among nations the most unlike has to be brought 
side by side and compared. It will then ap- 
pear that customs referring to the family were 
subsequently put to sociological and political 
uses, 


—Although Vienna is a sort of German Paris, 
Viennese chic is quite a different thing from 
French chic. It is less keen, smart, and pungent, 
more sentimental, insinuating, and roguish than 
the Parisian article, which is deficient in Ge- 
miithlichkeit. The difference is well illustrated 
by the manner ia which Suppé’s pretty operetta, 
‘** Boeeaccio,” is interpreted by Frau Geistinger 
and Mme. Théo, with their respective German and 
French companies. Frau Geistinger’s Boccaccio 
is well known in New York, and was seen on 
the 15th inst., when she made her last appearance 
this season at the Thalia Theatre. Mme. Théo’s 
Boccaccio was on May 16 seen for the first time 
at Daly’s Theatre. Suppé’s work differs from 


most French operettas in not only having an 
excellent plot, but also some beautiful music of 
enduring value. 


It is here that Frau Geistinger 


scores her first point. She has a good voice and 
can sing. The French seldom have good voices, 
and Mme. Théo is in this respect excessively 
French. Her voice is disagreeable not only 
when she sings, but even when she speaks. It re- 
quires ell her personal charms to make one for- 
give the harsh dissonance of her high, shrill, un- 
modulated utterances. But these personal charms 
are so great, she has so much of the true Parisian 
chic, and such a sprightly way of acting, that no 
one can help gazing at and admiring her as long 
as she remains on the stage. Hitherto her 
principal characteristic has been a naive, girlish 
frolicsomeness. As Boccaccio she gave an equal- 
ly dainty exhibition of frolicsome boyishness. 
But she was not an Italian boy. The French 
always remain French, and this may be one of 
the reasons why they neglect foreign dramatic 
art. Of course it is true generally that the Italians 
can best interpret Rossini, the Germans Wagner, 
and the French Offenbach. But the French 
are the least cosmopolitan and protean of these 
nations, and, in the higher forms of art at least, 
they are much less skilful in adapting themselves 
to exotic conditions than the Germans, at whose 
opera-houses the repertory includes the art of all 
countries. [n a work like ‘‘ Boccaccio,” of course, 
nationality is not of absolute importance. It is 
bright and interesting even as presented by Mr. 
Grau’s company: but it lacks the true Viennese- 
Italian local color, the undertone of sentiment, 
the regard for musical beauty, and, above all, the 
command of the coquettish Viennese rhythm, 
which is quite sui generis, and even eludes the 
grasp of the North Germans, 


LYALL’'S ASIATIC STUDIES. 


Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social, 
Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B., C.LE. 
John Murray. 1882. 


By Sir 
London : 


Ir the impression made on the public by a book 
could be measured by the weightiness of its con- 
tents, ‘ Asiatic Studies’ would be the work of 
the day. It is one of those rare publications 
which are valuable for the information which 
they contain, but which are even more valuable 
for the new lines of thought, of speculation, and 
of feeling which they suggest. The ‘Studies’ 
have probably not been read by one-tenth of the 
number of persons who, rather more than twenty 
years ago, devoured Mr. Buckle’s loud-sounding 
and pretentious crudities ; but while no intelli- 
gent person would probably now attribute any 
marked influence over his beliefs or manner of 
thought to the ‘ History of Civilization,’ it may 
well be believed that of the limited class of per- 
sons who have studied Sir Alfred Lyall’s short 
work, not one has been unaffected by the mar- 
vellous mass of facts and reflections which our 
author has crammed or packed into little more 
than three hundred pages. 

The first and most salient characteristic of 
‘ Asiatic Studies’ is that it is a repertory of facts 
gathered at first hand by one who has had the 
rarest opportunities of observing the phenomena 
of astate of scciety as strange as it probably is 
transitory. Sir Alfred Lyall is a trained Anglo- 
Indian official, who has spent his life in the 
minute observation of certain provinces of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire. He has observed a so- 
ciety in which still exist forms of political, of 
religious, and of social life that carry us back 
to a state of things which, in Europe, vanished 
long before Rome became the mistress of the 
world, and in which, side by side with these 
survivals from primeval times, is to be seen the 
working of a government based on the most 
modern ideas of European life, and supported 
by all the appliances of modern civilization, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, in short, has lived among 
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races many of whom entertain religious ideas 
which had long been discarded bY the most 
ignorant Romans of the age of Cicero, He has 
been, and is, the servant of a government which 
represents moral ideas, and commands physical 
forces, utterly unknown, and we may say in- 
comprehensible, to the most civilized of the 
Greeks and Romans. Nor does the peculiarity 
of the position occupied by a writer and thinker 
such as Lyall end here. 
for centuries. 


He sees Asia as Asia 
has been He sees before his eyes 
in actual existence a society in which, as among 
the Jews of old, religious conceptions form the 
interest of life, and to the study of this Asiatic 
world he brings all the knowledge and all the 
methods of inquiry produced by centuries of 
European thought and progress. He has, ther 

fore, unrivalled opportunities of noting impor 
tant and interesting facts, and these opportuni- 
ties he has obviously turned to the very best 
advantage. If every theory propounded in his 
book were erroneous, it would still be a store 
house of curious information about the religious 
and social customs of India. 

But while few readers would probably admit 
the correctness of all Lyall’s conclusions, there 
is no reason to suppose that his theories contain 
more of error than must inevitably be found in 
all speculations which are concerned with the 
most subtle and the most difficult of historical 
and moral problems ; for if the first characteris 
tic of ‘ Asiatic Studies’ is that it is a storehouse 
of facts, its second (though to our minds less im 
portant) feature is that the details in which the 
bock abounds are dealt with by a thinker who 
is thoroughly conversant with the speculations 
of modern historical inquirers. Hence the un- 
pretentious essays which make up the ‘Studies’ 
have a twofold importance : they throw light on 
the history of the past ; they afford some guid 
ance as to the probable course of the future 
The latter is the more tempting subject, as pro- 
phecy excites more interest than research ; but, 
though on some future occasion we may recur 
to Sir Alfred Lyall’s speculations with regard to 
the effect to be expected from the collision be- 
tween English and 
lieve that we shall best perform our duty to our 
readers by calling attention to the mode in 
which our author’s observations tend to modify, 
or in any case to influence, current and received 
modes of historical speculation. 

That Sir Alfred Lyall’s practical experience 
should enable him to overset at one stroke one 
of those theories based by Mr. Buckle on what 
may fairly be called undiscriminating literary 
credulity, is not in itself a matter of great sur- 
prise, though certainly the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Civilization’ fell into a conspicuous 
blunder when he asserted that deification forms 
no part of ancient Indian religion, and went on 
to assert that deification of human beings could 
not be ‘‘ expected ” to exist ‘‘in a tropical civi- 
lization, where the aspects of nature filled man 
with a constant sense of his own incapacity.” 
This unfortunate dogma proves that Mr. Buckle’s 
‘‘expectations ” fell a good deal short of a mea- 
sure of reality, for a ‘‘ very remarkable and still 
flourishing offshoot of Buddhism, the Jaina faith, 
. . . is nothing else but the worship of deitied 
men, and the deification of men is universally 
characteristic of the cults of the wild non-Aryan 
tribes in India.” What is noteworthy is, that 
experience of Asiatic life leads Sir Alfred Lyall 
into something like conflict with two different 
doctrines, represented, at any rate to the English 
and American world, by the names of George 
Grote and of Max Miiller. 

The fact which leads Sir Alfred Lyall to ques- 
tion the absolute validity of the different theories 
propounded by these two eminent writers is, 
that he has observed the deification of human 


Asiatic civilization, we be- 
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beings to form an essential and living part of 
modern Indian polytheism. 


‘The Bunjdras,” he writes, ‘‘a tribe much 
addicted to highway robbery, worship a famous 
bandit, who probably lived and died in some no 
torious way. Any renowned soldier would cer 
tainly be worshipped after death, if his tomb 
were well known and accessible. M. Raymond, 
the French commander who died at Hvderabad 
has been there canonized after a fashion ; Gene 
ral Nicholson, who died in the storming of Delhi, 
1857, was adored as a hero in his lifetime, in 
spite of his violent persecution of his own de 
votees ; and there are other known instances of 
the commemoration of Europeans who have 
been feered or loved. Nor do Il make out that 
the origin and conception of those local deities 
are at first connected with the Brahmanic doe 
trines by the unlettered and unsophisticated 
crowd who set up these shrines at their own 
pleasure. The immediate motive is nothing but 
a vague inference from great natural gifts, or 
from strange fortunes, or from power during 
life, to power prolonged beyond it; though 
when a shrine becomes popular the Brahmans 
take care to give its origin an orthodox inter 
pretation.” 


The inference based by Lyall on this fact, and 
others like it, is that there lies much more truth 
than is now commonly supposed in the theories 
of 


times, who explained all mythology as being a 


of Euhemerus, an Asiatic traveller classical 


process of deification or hero-worship, and rep- 


resented both gods and heroes as having been 
earth- born men superior to the ordinary level in 
respect of force or capacity, and deitied after 
striking 


Euhemerus, 


death as a reconmipense for services or 
exploits. Now, this the of 
though applied by author in a 
presumptuous manner, seems to Lyall to de 


ory 


its loose and 


scribe ** very nearly the conclusions which would 
be drawn from looking narrowly at the process 
of the generation of gods in India in the present 
day ; 
this process has been going on more or 


and if there be ground for supposing that 
less in 
India for thousands of years, the effect is worth 
considering.” Nor, if Lyall's view be correct, is 
it possible to escape from a conclusion which he 
out \ 
great deal of myth and legend must, it would 


rather suggests than explicitly draws 
seem, have a considerable basis of real fact; and 
the true question for a scientitic historian is how 
far it be possible to disentangle the truth on 





which legend is based from the mvthi 
under which that truth is hidde 
that Lyall comes toa certain extent into conflict 
with Grote. 

‘To suppose,” 
“that these religious legends are mere exaggera 
that the gods 
of polytheism were merely divinized men, with 


i 


fietior 





Here it is 


Lrreece, 


writes the historian of 
tions of some basis of actual fact- 


qualities distorted or feigned—would be to em- 
brace in substance the theory of Euhemerus”™ 

and to embrace the theory of Euhemerus means 
undoubtedly, with Grote, the same thing as fall 
ing into unpardonable error. Here, then, 
have certainly something like a conflict between 
Lyall’s Asiatic experience and the results of 
Grote’s historical and we do not think 
that any one who has fairly reflected on the 
contents of Sir Alfred Lyall’s work will ever be 
to 
feeling that mythology has little or no 
tion with history. Still, we have purposely used 
the expression ” for 
the necessary opposition between Lyall’s know 

ledge and Grote’s theories is less than the reader 
might ‘*Grote did not 
deny,” as Lyall himself points out, ‘that myths 
taken in a mass contain real matter of fact. He 
mily said that in any particular myth you can- 
not distinguish fact from fiction.” You may, 
on view, think it more than probable 
that Hercules was a man who performed some 
extraordinary exploits, but you 
tell what were the real exploits he performed 


Wwe 


studies ; 


able share with contidence Grote's obvious 


connec- 


**something like a conflict, 


at first sight suppose. 


Grote's 


can no more 
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than vou could ree ish history from 
fragments of the * Lay of 
of the *‘ Lady of the Lake 


doubt that, toa 


nstruct Sc 
the Last Minstrel ! 
Wi j not miuct 


ertain extent, Lyall and 


tt 
tt 


do disagree as to the possibility of extra i 
history from legend, but on the point wl 
Lyall discusses there is no direct disagreement 
between then rt Ar India tt " vs 
“many legends are gr lL upon fact hie 
historian of Greece retorts in effect wi 
fact has become embedded in legend, vy at 
not separate truth from false «t It is 
possible for a sensible mat ‘ “ t 
statements An impartial inquirer w le! ANN 
ious to learn whether Sir Alfred Lvall’s exper 
ence can tell us anything about the trustw 
ness of oral tradition, anda about 
tion between undoubted historica Vents and 
the myths f any which ¢ v hay pris 
rise. On this all-important toy \sia st 
dies* tells us nothing “ i 
earnestly to the author's attent 
Sir Alfred Lvall’s leaning toward t 
Euhemerism brings him into far 
antagonism with Max M er than w q 
The plain truth is, that the THENUT ALIVE vtl 
logists attempt to trace all the tigures at 
ratives of mythology to perseot ation f 
worship of inanimate nature \s \ rea 
their speculations, v fl t t 
conciusion that CAriv Ax tl 
the sun, the moon, tl stars, thre tls 
thought at t ne els | View of 
prehistoric man Lyall’s w Asint OX] 
enee is I}? seul I re ‘ s ‘1 
mon sense and specia \ 
hand Be \ is Vv *) g s 
myth, it is ‘ } I t An t 
rising and setting of the s Was at any period 
f the world’s a ils \ row 
ccupied the f M lw e1 
must always have bee f st t kind 
When invest if ta) the \W a3 } 
theism shows that att f fact t 
presses | i it { vast i 
actions, We iv vent to dismiss the idea that 
all legends vths, or i SUDAN tely 
be resolved to stories about Vand night 
But it is t Lvall’s gre sasa inker 
that ‘ Toes t Ve } ess TIS ‘ Views I t 
main object he writes, to tl tl ry f 
Euheme is, as to the ft \ } sed f t 
seems to be that its author Sists Upon an ex 
iUsiVe l , \ 1 the “ ie rov nee f 
uvths, that it leaves no 1 mi for the ther ; 
that because it goes explain a part of mythology 
t has been apphed to the whole: that it en 
leavors to explain not only mythology in on 
phase or of one period, but the whole course of 
its evolution into actual polytheism, Upon this 


subject the comparative method and philolog 
have thrown a flood of light. Nevertheless, the 
bigh authorities who appear to assign to the 
whole family of divine Aryan myths their birth 
place in personifications of inanimate nature 
mav be unaware of the quantity and weight of 
evidence that an Euhemerist even in 
these days, produce on his side.” 





could, 


This senten nd its immediate 


ce applies far bey 


scope ; it touches the root of the whole matter 
The master error of thecrists in mythology, as 
elsewhere, is to seek for a cause when they 
should look for causes, and to fancy that theo 
ries Which are logically coherent are suited to 


explain the complexity ahd of nature, 
If Sir Alfred Lyall’s investigations into the 


Asiatic tendency toward the deification of dis 


variety 


tinguished men had simply corrected the ex- 
cesses of received historical! theories, these inves 
but they 
in fact lead to much more than mere negative 
results. They goa great way toward explain 
ing some of the most curious phenomena of 
ancient history. There is nothing, fer instance, 


tigations would have had great value ; 
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more perplexing to modern students than to ac 
count for, or even to imagine, the state of beiief 
under which the Roman emperors received di 
Every page of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 


work is a picture of 


vine honors 
a society in which the deifi 
ation not only of a ruler but of any eminent 
natural outcom 


person is the 
Hie does not conceal the « 


of popular feeling. 
mviction that the 
vernment might, if it chose, easily be 
object. of 


\dmunistration, if it 


British Ge 
worship throughout India. 
does not 
something like 


me an 


Kven as it is, the 


receive divine honors, incurs 


providential responsibilities. Cholera, famine, 
and great 


reat disc 


ea inundations bring the Government 
feeling that 
undertaken the gods’ 


redit, because of a dim 
the Government has 
and 


business, is breaking down. . . . The 


multifarious functions assumed by a modern 


administration . . . lay it open to every 
kind of imputation against its wisdom and its 
benevolence, It is like a great divinity in whom 
are absorbed and concentrated a great number 
of attributes.” 

The tendency to deification may, again, be 
looked at from 
time to time, or 


Alfred Lyall 


arise spiritual teachers who denounce the gross 


t 


another point of view. From 


rather (if we understand Sir 


rightly) very frequently, there 


errors of the prevailing creed ; but the reformer 


himself becomes entangled in the gross material 
ism of the people. ‘' No spiritual teacher of 


mark can evade being reckoned a god (or a visi- 


ble embodiment of divine power) by the outer 
ring of his disciples, and an atheist or blasphemer 
by his enemies; he may disown and denounce, 
but the 
for him.” 


surrounding atmosphere is too strong 
If his teaching succeeds, the prophet’s 
foes, no less than his friends, insist on regarding 
him as a manifestation of Power and 
“When he dies, 
and may fall into the grip of the Brahmans after 
all, and be turned into the embodiment of a 
In what light be ma 


paying 


him worship. he is canonized, 


good.” y appear to his own 


future disciples is quite uncertain, There is a 
sect in India which worships Krishna as an in 
carnation of Vishnu. ‘* By tbe outer disciples 
he is certainly held to be himself an embodiment 
of Vishnu, but the initiated still 


have been a spiritualist 


him to 


who scorned gods and 


know 


Bratmans,’ 
these and 
with 


As we read similar passages, we 
that at a 


tribes and communities 


can well agree Lyall time 


When pagan pressed 


into the Church, notbing but a supreme ecclesi 
astical authority saved Christianity from falling 
back intoa sort of polytheism. This is one, but it 
is certainly not the only, inference suggested by 
the phenomena of Asiatic polytheism, From 
looks at India, he is 
again and agein reminded of the curious points 


whatever side the student 


of similarity between the state of India in the 
and the condition of the 
whole civilized world during the ages which wit 


nineteenth century, 


nessed the rise of Christianity under the rule of 

law maintained by the Roman Empire. 

SIMCONX’S HISTORY OF LATIN 
TURE. 

1 Jlist ry of Latin Lite rature, from 


Boetbius, 


LITERA 


Ennius to 
By George Augustus Simcox, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, 
Harper & Bros. ) 
ly Mr. 
literature 


2 vols. 
I®S5. 


Simcox’s volumes shall fail to mak« 
Latin intelligible 


the ** cultivated laity 


and attractive to 
* for whom he professes to 
have written, it will be partly because he has 
been too faithful to the theory contained in his 
‘*An ideal history of anything 
would tend to be a history of everything.” Cer 


first sentence 


tainly, for the general reader, the value of the 


work is greatly impaired by its discursiveness 
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Again and 


and emphasis of irrelevant matter. 
again we seem to be reading essays on disputed 
points in Roman history, or sections of a work 
on heathen philosophy, rather than just so much 
for under- 
Among 


Livy, 


of a historical setting as is necessary 
standing the authors and their writings. 
many those on Cicero, 


Juvenal, and Persius will illustrate this point. 


other chapters, 


The remarks on side issues are often very inte 
resting and acute ; but they have so little perti- 
nence to the subject-matter that Mr. Simcox’s 
Sallust must often be applied to 
himself: ‘‘ The main subject is a peg to hang 


judgment of 


disquisitions and portraits upon.” 

It is always a question where such a history 
shall end. If the history of Latin literature 
means the history of those who have written in 
Latin, then the list must be added to with each 

Latin It is not ap 
parent why Mr. Simcox closes with the unsavory 


generation of scholarship. 


verses of Maximianus of the sixth 
Antonines to the reign of 
Latin of the 
ithers, poets, grammarians, and his- 
rth for 


specialist, but from the point of 


century. 
From the reign of the 
the Ostrogoths, 


Church f 


what is left in 


torians bas great wi here and there a 
view of litera- 
and artificial. 


iis last two bundred pages 


ure it is, in the main, dreary 


More than 


once lu 
Mr. Simeox congratulates his readers on the loss 
of portions of bis characters, who are mostly 
forgotten because they do not deserve to be re- 
membered. The ends of the history would have 
been better served if the last twelve chapters 
had been epitomized in a general view of the 
ages of bronze and iron and driftwood. 

On the other hand, the accouut of the earliest 
writers in Latin is altogether too meagre. The 
fragments themselves are so numerous, and the 
researches of scbolars have been so rich iu re- 
sults and suggestions, that 
been done to gratify the present disposition to 
go back to the beginnings of things. The pre 


Ennian writers are altogether too important to 


more ought to have 


be so summarily disposed of ; nor is the treat- 
ment of the Saturnian verse and of other varie- 


ties of the earlier vernacular expression at all 
adequate. The chapter on Ennius is sketchy 
Even if a historian of Latin litera 


what 


and vagu 


ture may wonder in sense Ennius is a 
poet at all,” he has no right to ignore the grandly 
patriotic vein which runs like a thread of gold 
through the fragments, nor his peculiar—otten 
happy, 
in rhythm and diction, nor the pervasive influ 
ence which he had on the 


and sometimes grotesque—experiments 


development of the 
Latin language and the Roman literature. Mr. 
Simcox nowhere shows that he appreciates the 
far-reaching effects of the adoption into Latin 
of the dactylic hexameter, or the subtle and re- 
ciprocal influences of thought and form. Lu 
cilius, too, deserves much fuller recognition. 
From the few pages given to this Campanian 
knight, no one would gather that, of all Latin 
writers, he alone enriched the world’s literature 
with a new form, by raising to an independent 
department of letters what in previous writers 
As satire 


ly—comes to us 


had been incidental or subordinate. 

both the name and the thi 
from Rome, and is a prominent and unique fea 
ture in Latin literature, we are surprised not to 
find in this history any clear statement of its 
essential characteristics. 

Nearly everywhere in the book we have no- 
ticed a strange want of proportion. Thus, more 
space is given to the musty and pretentious 
declaimers in the elder Seneca than to Varro, 
@Quintilian, Cicero’s letters, and Aulus Gellius 
combined, while Quintus Curtius, Celsus, and 
Ampelius are utterly ignored. There are special 
literary or 
full presentation of all these writers, while 
Seneca’s complaint that no quotation could do 


linguistic reasons for a somewhat 
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justice to his characters suggests the peril of a 
modern attempt to galvanize them into interest 
or importance. We have been interested in the 
treatment of many out of-the-way authors, as 
Calpurnius, Manilius, Statius, Petronius; the 
pages on Fronto are exceptionally 
and fresh ; but the glory of 
not with such names, and it 


attractive 
Latin literature is 
was a mistake to 
champion them so generously, if thereby far 
more important and representative writers have 
been slighted. 

A like disproportion appears in the notices of 
many writers. Thus, twenty pages are given to 
the philosophy of Lucretius, but not as many 
lines to his poetry—except on its purely me- 
Here and there a ‘cultivated 
layman” goes through the arid reaches of the 
argument of 


chanical side. 


readers 
would gladly know more than they can here 


Lucretius: very many 


find of this great writer’s wonderful freshness of 
feeling and expression, his many bursts of the 
highest poctry. Of the forty pages given to Ci 
cero, alarge part is taken up with a somewhat 
rambling essay on Roman history, and with such 
fruitless guesses as why Cicero exchanged Teren- 
tia for Publilia, and why Hortensius refused to 
plead for Verres ; ten pages consider Cicero as 
an interpreter of Greek philosophy ; less than a 
third of a page is given to his letters—certainly 
a serious blunder, 

Another peculiarity of tte history is its con- 
Here and there, as in 
the cases of Catullus and Vergil, it is possible to 
earry away from Mr. Simcox’s sketches a tole 
rably clear and comprehensive idea of the au 
thors and their writings ; 


creteness of treatment. 


more frequently there 
is a series of minute and detached views, selected 
without apparent principle, and put together 
without much symmetry or If the 
reader is familiar with, e. g., Plautus, 
Ovid, Martial, and Persius, what is said under 


coherence. 
already 
1) 


those names may serve as an ex¢ ent review, 


and be very stimulating: for one who is trying 
to learn the significance and rank of these writ 
ers, the account is so taken up with fragmentary 
details and so lacking in perspective and ensem 
ble, that much of it must be tantalizing and un- 
intelligible. The 


oratory is lear 


chapter on pre-Ciceronian 
ed and interesting : but we are 
bits of lost 
statement of the 
Roman oratory. We 
must regret that the rare 


served with running comments on 
speeches, instead of a clear 
sources and qualities of 
opportunity was not 
nt of 
Rome, first, as a national product, 


improved of tracing the rise and developmi 
oratory at 
and then as moditied by Greek influences. 

As Mr. Simcox has passed in review a vast 
number of writers, representing nearly every 
variety of thought and style through eight cen- 
turies, his judgment will naturaliy be challenged 


at many points. He gives evidence of intimate 
study of his characters and of the discussions to 
which they bave given rise 


F Be ues } 
, and the tone almost 


every Where is candid and judicial. The trans- 
lations (of which we have too few) are 
and racy. The best part work 
seems to us the account of the writers, particu- 
larly the poets, of the Augustan age. 
greatly enjoyed the hearty 


Vilzolous 


of the whole 






We have 
recognition and 
sympathetic analysis of Vergil’s abiding excel- 
lences, though here, too, there is great discur 
siveness and an ambition to develop li 


terary 
parallels. Under Ovid, it is a mistake in taste 
to give such prominence to bis eiotic poetry, 
nor can those who do not already know the 
scope and charm of the 


than 


* Metamorphoses’ be 
interested in the dozen 
pages which are given toa minute account of 
parts of a few lege nds, 

The long chapter on Tacitus is a painful sur- 
If Mr. Simcox is correct, Tacitus bas 
none of the historian’s essential qualities: he 


more languidly 


prise, 





teal 
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‘‘takes a sort of malicious pleasure” in telling 
the story of his country’s shame ; his style is ‘‘a 
systematic exaggerated mannerism”™; the *‘ An 
nals’ are ‘‘a masterpiece of detraction”! The 
editor does not go the lengths of Mr. Beesly in 
trying to reverse the verdict of history in regard 
to Tiberius, but be does fall into the common in 
justice of not keeping distinct the statements of 
Tacitus asa historian and his reflections as a 
man and patriot. Nor is there any sign that he 
appreciates the genuine pathos and unrivalled 
dramatic power and picturesqueness of the ‘ An 
nals,’ or that marvellous style which puts Taci 
tus apart from all who have ever written in 
Latin. It is a relief to turn from Simcox to 
Macaulay, who calls the ‘ Annals’ *‘ a miracle of 
art,” and says of the account of Tiberius : ‘* The 
task was one of extreme difficulty ; the execu 
tion is almost perfect.” (By what slip, by the 
way, in the introductory chapter, is Tacitus 
called a Spaniard ?) 

There is a like disposition to belittle the 
younger Pliny. It is sheer assumption to say 
that Pliny was 
orator.” If this ts proved by the loss of his 


only a quasi-success as an 


speeches, as Mr. Simcox implies, then Rome had 
no orator but Cicero, Elsewhere it is said that 
Tacitus ‘‘ ranked among the first orators of the 
day ” because the Senate chose him to conduct 
the prosecution against Marius: but Tacitus 
and Pliny were jointly chosen. Certainly dog 
matism is out of place, in view of the important 
cases on which we know that Pliny was retained, 
and the references to his oratory as late as the 
sixth century. Quintilian (spelled Quinctilian 
throughout the book) bas less than four pages, and 
the tone toward him is depreciatory and patroniz 
ing. Not tospeak of the practical character of bis 
great work, in a history of Latin literature we 
ask for an ampler notice of this chief of the 
conservative or neo-classical school of style, 
and calm judge of the literatures of Greece and 
Rome. Against all probability, it is assumed 
that the man for whose daughter Pliny gave a 
marriage portion was Quintilian, the rhetorician. 

But we have not the space to continue our ob 
jections to Mr. Simcox’s treatment of individual 
writers. If, from the details of this history, we 
try tolook at the literature of Rome asa de 
velopment or organic unity, the result is ‘an- 
satisfactory. We miss any proper appreciation 
of such important modifying influences as the 
introduction of Greek learning and letters, the 
Scipionie circle, the adoption of foreign forms 
of verse, the *‘ recitationes” of Pollio and his imi- 
tators, the patronage of some emperors and the 
repression of others, the great political and social 
changes through which Rome was constantly 
passing. Wemust consider it a serious mistake, 
too, that Mr. Simcox pays so little attention 
to the Latin language, either to its essential, 
distinguishing features, or to its success in batu 
ralizing alien modes of expression and becoming 
the vehicle of new ideas and emotions, or to its 
steady transformation from age toage in texture 
and genius, 

The history of Roman literature has received 
such close and successful attention in the last 
few years that the credentials of any new-comer 
are sure to be closely scanned. Not to speak of 
labors on single authors and periods—like Mr 
Sellar’s masterly volumes on Vergil and the 
poets of the Republic—Mr. Cruttwell, with rare 
candor of judgment and in a style of great 
clearness and freshness, has furnished the gene- 
ral reader with an admirable picture of th 
literature in its essence and inits relations & 
the language and events. Wagner's faithful 
translation has brought to the reach of English 
readers the succinct presentation of historical 
and personal factors, the vigorous and impartial 
criticisms of individual authors, and the biblio 
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isa singular circumstance that the body which 
has chosen to declare itself the guardian of 
democratic principles has always from the out- 
set been peculiarly prone to fall beneath the dic- 
tation of a single individual. No leader among 
the Federalists, the Whigs, or the Republicans 
(the present party of that name) has ever had a 
personal supremacy equal to that of Jefferson or 
that of halen Jackson.” 

Thus it appears that the no-government theo 
ries ended in a very near approach to paternal 
despotism. History contains no more important 
political lesson for the United States. It involves 
two propositions: first, that the “ no-government” 
theory is nonsense, and that there is no political 
organization which needs, and is certain sooner 
or later to have, strong government more than 
a popular republic, because nowhere do more 
powerful and conflicting interests require to be 
compelled to keep the peace ; and, secondly, 
that the strength of popular support can never 
be effectively secured for abstract questions 
which the people do not understand and about 
which they cannot agree, but can always be 
aroused and wrought toa high pitch of enthu- 
siasm by individual personality. Itis, however, 
Jefferson’s theory rather than his practice which 
has laid hold of the country. ‘‘ A government 
of laws, and not of men,” is the pet phrase of 
the platforms. The tendency of all the State 
constitutions has been to steady disintegration, 
and if the process has not reached the Federal 
Constitution, it is because that instrument is less 
easily dealt with. Not merely politicians, but 
the most respectable part of the community, are 
enamored of government by legislatures, stand- 
ing committees, and commissions, evolving by 
majorities and minorities laws which carry no 
sanction but their own, and from which all per- 
sonality is jealously excluded. to 
be considered a sort of disgrace for a man to 
seek public office on the ground of bis personal 
merit. And then, while the public interest in 
politics and the quality of public men are steadi 
ly declining, if any able demagogue appeals to 
the first principles of human nature and attracts 
a following among the multitude bungering and 
thirsting for hero-worship—preferably good, but 
at any rate of some kind—we encounter gloomy 
shakings of the head, lamentations over the 
ignorance of the multitude and the dangers of 
universa! suffrage. 

The strength of the English Government, that 
which distinguishes it from all others which 
have ever existed, lies in this, that it places im- 
mense power in the bands of individuals, and 
then, placing those individuals in the strong 
light which was formerly said ‘to beat upon 
the throne,” leaves it to the suffrage of the na 
tion to say whether those indiviiuals shall be 
continued in power or be replaced by others. 


It has come 


Autobiography of Erastus O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Edited by Rev. C. C. 
Stratton, D.D. Phillips & Hunt. 1883. 

The Life of Gilbert Haven, Bishop of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church. By George Prentice, 
D.D. Same publishers. 

THERE were so many parallelisms in the lives of 

Erastus ©. and Gilbert Haven that the simul- 

taneous appearance of their memoirs is such an 

epilogue as one might naturally expect. They 
were cousins, and the difference in their ages 
was not great. Erastus was born in Boston, 

November 1, 1820; Gilbert in Malden, Mass., 

September 19, 1821. Both of them were in turn 

teachers, preachers, editors, bishops. They were 

students of the same university—the Wesleyan 

—in Middletown, Conn. ; they taught in the 

same seminary, at Amenia, in Dutchess Co., 

N. Y., Gilbert succeeding Erastus as principal 
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of this modest seat of learning, and later in life 
succeeding him as editor of Zion’s Herald. 
They earnest men, Gilbert the 
coarser-grained and the more pushing and am- 
bitious of the two. They had great faith in 
education, great interest in educational projects, 
and they apparently did much to elevate the 
standard of education in the Methodist Church. 
But from neither of them do we get the impres- 
sion of a well educated man. In neither were 
there any refinements of culture. They were 
rough men for rough work, capable of various 
and “of surprising industry. They 
loved each other well—so well that when, in 
1872, they were rival candidates for the bishopric, 
and Gilbert was elected by a small plurality, if 
there were any heart-burnings they have left no 
sign in either biography. 
heated one. The political methods of the can- 
vass then in progress in the country were intro- 
duced into the General Conference. Erastus 
was not made a bishop till a few months before 
his death in 1881. Strangely enough, the day of 
his death is not given. 

The memoir of the elder cousin is mainly auto- 
We are led by the gentlemen 
who edit and continue it to expect a humorous 
narrative. The humor of the writer is much 
insisted on, but it does not appear. Instead, we 
have—and the same is true of Gilbert—a_plenti- 
ful jocosity and a flow of animal spirits that is 
not easily checked. After teaching and super- 
intending at Amenia, Erastus entered on the 
work of preaching, from which he withdrew in 
1853 to become Professor of Latin in Michigan 
University, then in a weak and struggling con 
dition. His next employment was in Boston, 
where he was editor of Zion’s Herald, Return- 
ing to Michigan, he assumed the presidency of 
the University, and finally succeeded in initiat- 
ing that financial relation of the University to 
the State which bas since been productive of 
the best A full account of his presi- 
dency by Prof. Winchell gives a much better 
notion of the trials of his position, and his way 
of meeting them, than bis own briefer mention, 
which, however, is not lacking in frankness or 
in self-respect. Asif the Methodist must be an 
itinerant, whatever his occupation, we find Mr. 
Haven successively President of the North- 
western University, Secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Education, and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. In 1880 he attained to the 
Bishop’s office, which in 1872 and 1876 he had 
desired in vain. He entered on his work with 
characteristic energy, but died in the first flush 
of his enjoyment of his new position. 

The ‘Life of Gilbert Haven’ is written ina 
swift and easy style. It duly sets forth his birth 
and parentage, his early training, his fluctua- 
tions between business and study, his education 
at Wilbraham and the Wesleyan University, 
his teaching at Amenia, his preaching at North- 
ampton, Wilbraham, Westfield, Roxbury, and 
Cambridgeport, his love and sorrow, his chap- 
laincy of Benjamin Butler’s regiment, etc., etc. 
The liveliest episode in his career was his editor- 
ship of Zion’s Herald, He always had a chip 
upon his shoulder, and had a special predilection 
for stirring up the Boston Unitarians by parad- 
ing the heresies of their more radical men. He 
had a much larger stock of odium theologicum 
than his cousin, who was remarkable for his 
liberality. His editorial success was such as to 
bring him invitations to edit various papers ; he 
succeeded in making a bright, scrappy, noisy, 
In a chapter on his “ Lite- 
rary Career,” his biographer is singularly frank 
and just. The chapter begins : “ The first thing 
to be said about Gilbert Haven as a literary 
man is, that he never properly was one.” 


were busy, 


sacrifices 


biographical. 


results. 


‘Some obvious faults in writing adhered to 


The contest was a, 


Mr. Haven throughout his entire life. Nobody 
had to read far to come upon errors too palpable 
to be defended, and negligence too gross to be 
excused.” It not the form of his 
writing that was hasty and ill considered : the 
substance was equally so. He objected to the 
positive and comparative degrees ; he was no- 
thing if not superlative. ‘‘ If the Book of God,” 
he said, ‘‘is the Book of God, it must be person- 
ally, directly, exclusively his book, his idea, and 
bis expression ; his in its minutest word, his in 
its perfect totality.” He was a voracious reader, 
and a lover of good books. He called Emerson 
and Grant the two greatest men in America. 
Bishop Haven’s admiration of Grant was bound- 
He was an ardent politician, a Stalwart 
of the Stalwarts, and regarded the nomination 
of Grant for a third term as a proper subject for 
denominational prayer. But he an aboli- 
tionist before he was a Stalwart. Indeed, these 
volumes are in no respect more creditable to the 
cousins Haven than in the matter of their anti- 
slavery thoughts and feeling. When the Me- 
thodist Church was least disposed to deal 
courageously with the question of slavery, these 
did not bow the knee to Baal. They were aboli 
tionists in the grain. A pleasing story is told 
of Gilbert’s boyish indignation at his teacher's 
treatment of a colored workhouse child. It was 
the keynote of his lifelong humanity. A chap 
ter called ‘‘ Mary in Heaven ” is made up largely 
of passages from his journal relating to his wife, 
too early lost. The biographer proceeds to ana- 
lyze these passages, and to argue that they are 
much superior to certain famous literary por- 
traitures of grief. His success is easy, but the 
argument is a jarring note. Gilbert 
died January 3, 1883, thanking God with his 
dying breath that Don Cameron was the chair 
man of the National Republican Committee, for 
that, he thought, meant Grant’s renomination. 


was alone 


less. 
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Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlule. 
Prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited by J. A. Froude. 2 vols. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1883. Thesame. Harper & 
Brothers. 

THE publication of Mrs. Carlyle’s correspond 

ence has once more drawn attention to the rela- 

tions between Carlyle and his wife, and throws 
them into very vivid relief. We knew already, 
from the previous Carlyle publications, that she 
married from ambition, rather than love; that 
the great disparity between the pair in birth, 
breeding, and early associations made the match 
an ill-assorted one; that Carlyle treated his gen- 
tle and delicate wife in the way that he had 
been accustomed to see wives used in the class in 
life in which he had been brought up; that he 
was, besides this, so engrossed with himself, his 
work, his ambition, his struggles, that he had 
little or no consideration to spare for the 
feelings of anybody else, and consequently 
was entirely unaware, as long as her life last 
ed, that he was neglecting his wife, or falling 
short of his duties as a husband in any respect. 

We learn from these letters, for the first time, 

that at one period he caused her many an acute 

pang of jealousy by finding time to devote to 

Lady Ashburton, when he had none for her. 

They are unquestionably ‘mighty interesting” 

reading. They are a great deal more en- 

tertaining than most of Carlyle’s, and they 
are excellent specimens of that kind of in- 
timate correspondence in which women ex- 
cel, while the picture of domestic life which 
they give is so full of minute detail that 
nothing is left to inference or the imagination. 

When we have closed the book we feel that we 

know the Carlyles as if we had lived with them. 

We know not only what they said, thought, 
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hoped, and desired, but what they ate and drank, 
and how it agreed with them; what money they 
had, and how they used it; were their 
friends, and what they spoke of them behind 
their backs; what were their bodily ailments, 
and what medicines they took to cure them; 
what servants they had, and how they managed 
them; and even how much trouble Mrs, Carlyle 
had in ridding her house of vermin. The inte- 
rest in such matters as these can hardly be called 


who 


strictly literary, but it is no doubt universal 

The book suggests, however, a question of lite- 
rary ethics which is, in these days, of considera 
ble interest, and that is, how far such posthu- 
Mr. Froude 
replies to all questions by reminding the reader 
that Carlyle himself designed the letters to be 
Rut this only removes the difficulty 
What right had Carlyle himself to 
form any such design, or Mr. Froude, when he 
found what the correspondence was, to publish 
it: 
the most devoted literary trustee may throw up 
his trust, and one of them must be when its exe 
cution is certain to bring discredit and odium 
upon the reputation intrusted to bis care, and to 
withdraw the veil of privacy from matters 
which ought to be sacred from every eye. 

Mr. Froude’s function seems, in fact, to be to 
burlesque the literary executor. His first publi 
cation, intended to magnify Carlyle’s reputation 
as a philosopher and writer, very nearly de 
stroyed it. This one, designed by a husband as 
a memorial and loving tribute to his wife, con- 
firms the impression produced by the first, that 
he was a neglectful and selfish husband But, 
more than this, the Carlyle publications, taken 
altogether, are a sort of reductio ad absurdum 
of a theory of the relation between literature 
and life and character, on which so much mo- 
dern literary 


mous publications can be justified. 


published. 


one step. 


Surely there are circumstances under which 


biography seems to be based 


that tne more you know about the private 
life of an author the better. The public 
may always be relied upon to do what it 
can to foster the growth of this theory in a 


practical way, and criticism cannot refuse to 
pass upon questions directly proposed to it; but 
it is certainly a very poor theory for the literary 


executor to act upon, and one, moreover, which ® other substances used 


must in nine cases out of ten turn tbe attention 
of the public away from the purely literary 
questions presented by the career, and for the 
time being rivet it upon its deflections from com 
monly received moral and social standards. The 
old theory of a literary executorsbip was to pre 
sent as pleasing a picture of the subject as was 
consistent with a regard fer truth; and no 
doubt truth often suffered in the attempt. But 
it was at least less productive of scandal and 
general dissatisfaction than the opposite theory 
seems likely to be. 


James Nasmyth, Engineer : an Autobiography. 
Edited by Samuel Smiles. Tlustrated. Har 
per & Bros. 1883. Pp. xvii.-461.  12mo. 

IN one important sense Jamnes Nasmyth differs 

from the most of Dr. Smiles’s beroes, in that he 

not a self-made man. His success in life 
was in large part owing to his father’s influence 
and careful training, and the stimulating mental 
atmosphere in which his boyhood was passed. 

His father, Alexander Nasmyth, was an artist 

by profession, of such merit that Sir David 

Wilkie said of him that ‘he was the founder of 


was 





the landscape-painting school of Scotland.” In 
addition to this, he was an architect and me 
chanical engineer of no mean ability. The 
‘*bow-and-string”” bridge, for instance, now 


used in spanning large spaces, was bis inven- 
tion. Of an old Edinburgh family, his varied 


talents and genial manners won him an entrance 
into that brilliant circle which made Edinburgh 
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famous in the first part of the century. His 
strongest ties, however, were not with Seott and 
Jeffrey, though he was the intimate friend of 
Burns, but with Sir David Brewster and Profes 
sor Leslie. Among the pleasantest reminiscences 
of the author’s childhood are the rambles about 
Edinburgh of these friends, in which he was 
often permitted to be their companior he 
most of Alexander's children followed his p: 


fession, and his oldest son, Patrick, attained a 


high rank as an artist. James, the youngest, 


while inheriting a talent for drawing, which the 
illustrations in this volume show to have been 
very considerable, developed early a strong bent 
toward mechanical and scientific pursuits. In 
these he received every encouragement from his 
father. ‘*‘ When the weather was ungenial,” savs 
the son, ** he took refuge among his lathes and 
tools, and then I followed and watched him 
He took the greatest pleasure in instructing me 

Even in the most humble mechanical job, he was 
sure to direct my attention to the action of tl 


tools and to the construction of the work he had 
in band, and pointed out the manipulative pr 

cesses requisite for its being effectually carried 
out, 


rewarded by his implanting in my mind the 


My hearty zeal in assisting him was well 


great fundamental principles on which the 


practice of engineering im its grandest forms is 
Besides this, **he taught me to I 
with exactness every object, 


based.” sket 
whether natural o1 
artificial, so as to enable the hand to accurately 
reproduce what the eye has seen Ss 

While it is plain from this that the lad had 
advantages far greater than most now e1 \ 
even in the technical schools, yet it would be a 
mistake to suppose that to these alone he 
his future Not 
self to the utmost of his father’s aid, but fr 
child he eagerly sought every opp 
gain a practical knowledge of his favorite } 


success, only did he avail | 


rtuni 
His inventive gemius, as well as what he 


sults, 


terms his “ faculty of resourcefulness,” also re 


ceived constant stimulus from a rule wl ! 
made when a boy of thirteen. He and a scl 
fellow were then interested in chemistry, and 


the rule was ‘that, so far 
should actually mah. 


as Was 


the 


in our experiments.” S 


possible, v 


acids and 


ourselves 





rigidly was this principle carried out, that 
few years later he turned his bedroom intoa 
brass-foundry, to make the castings for st 
engine models. So when, in middle age. he 
began to give his attention exclusively to as 
nomy, he preferred to construct bis own tel 
scope, even to the casting f w Ss} 
though there was then no lack of means to buy 
what he needed From the first, too, he spared 
no pains to perfect whatever work he undertook 
The spinning-tops with the tur f which he 





began, when nine vears old, his apprentice life, 
reached the highest point of excell tha 
they would “sleep” when at full speed 


Mr. Nasmyth’s story from this point up to the 


time of commencing business on bis own account 
in Manchester, as a maker of machine tools and 
mechanical engineer, has a special value for 
every young mechanic ambitious of be ing a 


naster workman 
to our 
if this p 

t 


rately e reach of 





of workmen. make even the un 





scientitic w with pleasure as 


ne difficulty after ar ‘come and suc 
cess Is reaches 
patient, har 

bis task. A“ 


of books 


individed attention to 
] mposed 
ould go far 


toward neutralizing the evil effects of the 


like in many cases 
bad 
literature circulated among the young. We are 


not able to trace Mr, Nasmyth's career from the 
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The I s f England, and the Management 
f them in Bve-gone Times, ¢ ny} it Jobu 
Croumbie Brow) Edinburgh and London 
I Aft st Ordina f 1660, With His 
torical Sketeh of Previous Treatment of For 
ests in France. Translated by Jobn Croumbie 
Brown. Edinburgh and London. 18S. 
Mr. Brown is a profuse maker of books: he bas 
written upon all sorts of subjects more or less 


closely connected witg the Forest, from the Hy 


drology of South Africa to an account of dif 
ferent European Forest Schools. He has made 
many books, and many bad ones. He is, how 
ever, as a writer upon forests by no means alone 


in want of natural fitness or training for his self 
There rk 
written every year upon the forest in Russia, 


task are cartloads of we 


imposed 
Spain, Italy, Germany, France, England. Some 
few are purely technical and important; more 
are simple compilations, and too often betray ab 
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solute ignorance of their subject. In his ‘ Forests 
of England,’ however, Mr. Brown at least makes 
no pretence to originality; and if the student of 
forest management sees nothing of practical 
value in these pages, the general reader and the 
intiquary will find much curious and heretofore 
inaccessible matter in regard to the ancient 
forests of that country and the laws by which 
they were governed. 

Many of these forests were maintained or ori 
ginally established as game preserves and hunt 
ing grounds for the sovereign. And it was not 
until the reign of Henry VIII. that the fact was 
recognized that the English forest had any place 
in the economy of the nation. In Chapter 17 of 
the thirty-fifth year of that reign, however, we 
find 


The King, our Sovereign, perceiving and 
right well knowing the great decay of timber 
and wood universally within the realm of Eng- 
land, and that unless a speedy remedy in that 
behalf be provided, there is a great and manifest 
likelihood of scarcity and lack, as well for build- 
ing houses and ships as for tirewood, it is enact- 
ed, that in a copse of underwood felled at twen 
ty-four years’ growth, there shall be left twelve 
standrells or store oaks on each acre, so many 
elm, ash, or beach, ete. ; and that they be of such 
as are likely trees for titnber, and such as have 
been left at former fellings, if there have been 
any left before; under pain of forfeiting of 5s 
4d. for every such standard not left, one-half to 
the crown, and the other to the party who may 
inform, and may choose to sue for it in any 
court of record, which might be done as in an 
action for debt. When cut under fourteen years’ 
growth, the ground sball be enclosed or pro- 
tected for four years, by the proprietor, or the 
lawful possessor of the wood, under pain for not 
enclosing for every rood so left unenclosed 3s, 4d. 
forevery month it may remain sounenclosed, No 
calves are to be put in for two years after felling, 
and no other cattle for four years. Wood cut 
under fourteen to twenty-four years to be six 
years enclosed under the same penalty: after 
twenty-four years twelve trees to be left, under 
penalty of Gs. Sd. each tree, the moiety to the 
crown, and the informer may recover as before. 
The ground to be kept enclosed for seven years, 
under penalty of 5s. 4d. per rood per month as 
before.’ And cutting trees on waste or common 
lands was to be punished by forfeiting 6s. Sd. for 
every tree so cut; but inthe county ot Cornwall, 
within two miles of the sea, trees might be felled 
when dead on the top.” 


The condition of the North American forests 
was earls .be subject of home legislation, for 


‘Ninth vf Ann, chapter 17, is for the preserva- 
tion of white and other pine trees growing in 
Her Majesty's colonies of New Hampshire, Mas 
sachusetts Bay and Province of Maine, Rhode 
Island, Providence Plantation, the New Narragan- 
sett Country or King’s Province, and Connecti- 
cut, in New England, New York and New Jersev. 
No person within the said colonies shall presume 
to cut, sell, or destroy white or other sort of 
pine tree fit for masts, not being the property of 
any private person, such tree being the growth 
of twenty-four incbes and upward at tweive 
inches from the ground, without the royal 
license for so doing, under the pain of torfeiting 
£100 for every such offence, one moiety to the 
crown and the other to the informer, who may 
recover the same in any court of record, The 
Surveyor-General to mark tbe trees to be cut 
with the broad arrow; but no other person than 
he or his deputy to make any mark, under the 
penalty of £5.’ 

This law, however, was soon repealed. At 
an earlier day the colonists themselves perceived 
that forests, which must then have covered Mas- 
sachusetts in one almost unbroken sheet, could not 
last forever; and the inhabitants of Groton, by 
town ordinance, endeavored to check, Dr. Greene 

ells us,that wasteful destfuction of timber which, 
almost from the first settlement of the country, 
became a part of the American principle of 
rural management, and from which we are still 
suffering. We have become, through “ inherited 
instinct,” a race of forest destroyers. Nor is this 
surprising; the forest offered to the first set 
tlers on the coast the greatest impediment to 
easy agriculture, and made every step taken 
toward the West slow and difficult. It is not, 
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then, unnatural that the descendants of the men 
who, in the very luxuriance of the forest cover- 
ing of the country, found the greatest bar to ma- 
terial prosperity, should be at least indifferent to 
forest protection, in spite of the changed condi- 
tions which surround them. 

The above extracts will serve to give an idea 
of the information to be found in Mr. Brown’s 
compilation, which is, by the way, injured by 
a want of chronological arrangement ; this 
renders the description of the different forests 
somewhat confused and difficult to follow. The 
second of the works of which the titles are 
given above treats of an important subject, and 
we are certainly indebted to Mr, Brown for plac- 
ing Colbert’s famous ordinance, the basis of all 
subseguent forest legislation in Europe, in con- 
venient reach of students unfamiliar with the 
technical French forest language. No such im- 
portant contribution bas before been made to 
English forest literature »y our author, or ‘*com- 
piler and translator,” as he calls himseif. The 
ordinance is preceded by a sketch of the French 
forests from the time of the Gauls down to the 
reign of Louis XIV., translated from Cézanne’s 
classical ‘Etude sur les Torrents des Hautes- Alpes.’ 
To this is added the best description we remember 
to have seen in English of the different methods of 
forest management adopted in France and other 
Continental countries, as well as a brief account 
of the various royal ordinances relating to the 
care of the woods and waters issued previous to 
that of 1669. Did space permit, it would be in- 
teresting to add a few extracts from Colbert's 
statutes. They would show that two centuries 
ago the woods of France were suffering from the 
same evils which to-day are gradually destroy- 
ing those of North America, and that we have 
really learned nothing in forest management 
from the experience of other nations. Our civi- 
lization, as shown in our care of the forest, 1s in 
no way superior to the French civilization of 
Colbert’s day. Indeed, as a nation, the French 
of the seventeenth century appreciated the value 
of their forests more clearly than we in America 
do to-day. Such a comparison does not argue 
well for the future prosperity of the United 
States. 

Guesses at Purpose in Nature. By W. Powell 
James, M.A. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Tuls is, in its general effect, a very exasperating 

book. ‘An outward-bound steamer was pur- 

suing an unruffled course from Southampton to 

Barbadoes. The voyage had been one long 

pleasure-trip.” Three of the passengers are an 

English vicar and his daughter and a young 

doctor who had just taken his degree in London. 

It is with these alone that the volume deals, 

One day Mr. Trevor, the Vicar, and Mr. Ross, 

the doctor, fall into conversation about the 

floating gulf-weed through which they are sail- 
ing, and then all at once our old friends Mr. 

Barlow and the good Harry of ‘Sandford and 

Merton’ are before us in the flesh, 

After some facts of an instructive character 
have been communicated by the Vicar, we have 
the following, which will be recognized at a 
glance : 

‘* Ross. This is really an interesting subject. 
Please give me any other information you have 
about the gulf-weed. 

‘“Viear. Certainly. Here is a page which I 
will read to you with pleasure. My daughter, 


you see, bas the ‘Voyage of the Sunbeam ° to 
occupy ber ; and a charming book it is.’ 


And shortly after : 


‘‘ Vicar. But I make you this offer: If you 
care to hear them, I will read to you a connect- 
ed series of lectures in which I have tried to 
state my views about design in the vegetable 
kingdom. I have been asked to deliver them in 
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my friend’s parish school-room in Grenada, and 
so have them in my trunk. 

** Ross. I shall be much pleased to hear them, 
and, as the luncheon-bell is. ringing, I shall 
claim the first this afternoon.’ 


That is the gist of it. It may be fairly asked 
whether this is strictly honest in the author, 
Just as we are waiting anxiously for the appear- 
ance of some Tommy Merton who merits at 
least mild reproof, if not condign punishment, 
we are put off with a set of lectures tous. And 
when we find that the lectures are well arranged, 
and that the botanical statements are remark 
able for accuracy, the feeling of disappointment 
gives way to that of exasperation. A writer 
who is so well informed, and who can state facts 
clearly and forcibly, should know better than 
to clothe his argument in such a puerile garb. 

The fifth chapter brings us back from ‘the 
sweltering tropics to the cool green borderland 
of Wales in the mellow brightness of Septem- 
ber.” And glad enough they all seem to be ; 
for, as Miss Trevor says, ‘‘ the tropics are a mis- 
take, except for a short visit.” In Wales the 
lectures are resumed, and in fact are uninter 
ruptedly kept up until Mr. Ross is summoned 
away “to appear before certain officials as 
candidate for a medical appointment,” and the 
young man escapes from the lectures to his im- 
pending examination. At this hour he should 
have been left to himself and allowed to get 
into good trim for the officials, but no : 


‘“*By the time breakfast was over, and Mr. 
Ross’s portmanteau packed, John had brought 
the Vicar’s modest little trap round to the front. 
On taking leave for a time with deep regret of 
his agreeable hosts, Mr. Ross pes from the 
Vicar a small manuscript roll to read on the 
way. On opening it in the train it proved to be 
the last and concluding lecture, and its perusal 
beguiled the time pleasantly until he reached 
the wild and dreary scene of his future labors.” 


The last sentence is unpardonably obscure. 
By ‘wild and dreary scene,” are we to under- 
stand the encounter with the examiners ?¢ 

When ~haracters are introduced into an argu- 
mentative treatise, it is well to keep them up to 
the subject in hand, unless they are managed 
skilfully in by-play, after Mr. Ruskin’s happy 
fashion in his ‘ Ethics of the Dust.’ But what 
advantage can the author gain from such pas- 
sages as this, which serves as an introduction to 
the last lecture on shipboard ? 


** Vicar. So, Sal, by this time to-morrow you 
will have crossed the Atlantic, and seen with 
your own eyes what your poor mother never 
saw. 

** Miss Trevor. I shall be glad of it.” 


If the well-considered and well-stated scien- 
tific propositions in ‘Guesses at Purpose’ had 
been put by themselves, and not served up with 
these silly accompaniments, a good and useful 
book might have been the result. But as it is, 
the whole must be numbered with the goody- 
goodies, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Geikie, Rev. C. Hours with the Bible. Vol. v. From 
Manasseh to Zedekiah and Contemporary Prophets. 
James Pott. 

Greenough, Mrs. Richard. Mary (Magdalen : a Poem. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. $15 

Hallett, Caroline M. ‘The U raat Path: a Book for 
30ys. James Pott. 

Halliwell-Philli 3, J.O. Outlines of the Life of ae 
speare. Sd ed. London: Longmans, Green & ( 

Hammond, W. A. A Treatise on Insanity in its Medic al 
Relations. D. Appleton & Co. 

Hole, S.R. A Rook About Roses: How to Grow and 
Show Them. Wm. 8. Gottsberger. 

Holloway, Laura C. Charlotte Bronté, Funk & Wag 
nalis. 15 cents. 

Horati Flacci Lone ra. (Parchment edition.) D. Appleton 
& Co. 12 

Index to All. ‘the Re porte, «dd Cases in Equity and Bank 
ruptey. Boston: Soule & Bugbee. 

Jea reson, J. Cc. The Real Lord Byron. New Views of 
the Poet’s Life. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. $1 50. 

Joly, N. Man Before Metals. D. Appleton & Co. 

Koo/man, Ji.ten D. W orterbuc h der Ostfriesischen 
Sprache. Part 18. Norden: Hermann Braams. 

Lacombe, P. The Growth of a I eople : a Short Study in 
French History. Henry Holt & Co. 

Lamb, C. Essays of E lia. With Introduction and Notes 
by Alfred Ainger. Macmillan & Co. $1 75. 
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Lanier, S. The English Novel and the Princip les of its 
Development. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $2 

Lathrop, G. P. Spanish Vistas. Illustrated by Charles 
Reinhart. Harper & Bros. 

Longfellow, H. W. Evangeline, with Notes and a Bio 
graphical Sketch. Boston: Houghton, MiMliin & Co. 
15 cents. 

Macloskie, G. Elementary Botany. With Students’ 
Guide to the Examination and Description of Plants 
Henry Holt & Co. $1 60. 

Mc livaine, J. H. The Wisdom of Holy Scripture, tvith 
Keference to Sceptical Objections. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. $2 5 

Madoc, Fayr. The Story of Melicent. Macmillan & Co. 
$1. 

Oliphant, Mrs. The Ladies Lindores. Harper's Frank 
lin Square Library. 20 cents. 

Owens, J. A. Sword and Pen; or, Ventures and Adven 
tures of Willard Glazier in War and Literature. Phi 
ladelphia: P. W. Ziegler & Co. 


Holt & Co. 


HAVE READY 


Matne's Early Law and Custom. 


By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. Svo, $3 50, 


Lacombe's Growth of a People. 
A Short Study in French History. A Transla 
tion, by Lewis H. Stimson, M.D., of the 
‘Petite Histoire du Peuple Francais’ by 
Paul Lacombe. 16mo, #1. 


Tn the Olden Tine. 
A Novel. By the author of ‘ Noblesse Oblige.’ 


16mo, Leisure-Hour Series, #1 ; Leisure-Mo 
ment Series, 25 cents. 


‘Henry 


Norris's No New Thing. 
A Novel. By W. E. Norris, author of ‘ Matri- 
mony.’ 16mo, Leisure-Hour Series, 31. 


Croffuls A Midsummer Lark. 
By W. A. Croffut. 16mo, Leisure-Hour Series, 
$1. 


THE LITERARY SENSATION OF THE SEASON, 
) - 5 ? - r - 2 F = i . 
l Primer of Criticism. 
Ry EUGENE L. DIDIER. 16mo, paper, 10 cts.; cL, 30 ets. 


“It is slashing in style, mercilessly satirizing the 
writers of theday. Itssharp criticism is not unneeded.” 

Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Mr. Didier 1s careering over the field of American 
literature, smiting hipand thigh Howells, Henry 
James, Stedman, Cable, Stoddard, e te. He regards Mr 
James as the Benedict Arnold of American literature. 
Mr. Didier does not want to kill Mr. Howells; he wants 
to take him by the ear, lead him to the wood-sned, and, 
after dusting his jacket, teach him how a man of his 
talent should write. The indictment against Mr. Sted 
man has more vinegarinit. Mr. Stoddard is taken up 
with a pair of tongs and dropped into oblivion. kichard 
Grant White is dismissed with a kick."—From a leading 
Editorial in the Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

Will be sent, post-paid, for 12 cents in paper ; 33 cents 
in cloth. 


Amencan Publishers and 
k:nglish Authors. 


By STYLUS. 8vo, paper, 20 cents. 

“ Vigorous, just,and powerful."—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler 

* We do not remember its equal, as an image-breake r, 
since Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ ’ 
-~Publishers’ Circular, London. 

“Stylus has me luced a pamphlet that is spicy and 
bright. . . he arguments are forcibly put. 
The author writes with an excellent object in view. 
Robinson's Epitome of Literature, Phil vdel phia,. 

Will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. 


BARGAINS IN Books. 


Pen-Pictures of Modern Authors. 16mo, cloth, $1 

Hovey’s Celebrated American Caverns Illustrated 
Svo, cloth, $1 2 

O’Meara’s : agate on in Exile. 2 vols. Illustrated. 12mo 
cloth, $1 

Old Merchants of New York. Fourth Series. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 10, 

Mrs. Fllet’s Domestic History of the Revolution. 
cloth, 80 cents. 

Long’s Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. Post 1émo 
cloth, $1 

Memoir of Robert Chambers. 12mo, cloth, ® cents 

Gasparin’s America before Europe. 12mo, cloth, 8) cts 

Putnam's Magazine. 10 vols., half calf, $25 

Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of tl 

Curious pictures. Svo, muslin, #1 2 

Will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, by 
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VOW READY, 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS OF PREPARATION : 


Swinton’s Readers. 


{fn -entirely N ; f 
SCHOOL KADING-BOOKS, 
IN FIVE NUMBERS 
By Pror. WILLIAM SWINTON, 


In presenting this new series of school reading 
the educational public, the publishers 
they are not claiming too much when 
they say that they are the most carefully-edited 
aud most beautiful school text-books 
ever issued from the press. 


books to 
believe 


series of 


SWINTON’S READERS are preéminently LAN 
GUAGE READERS. It is the conviction of the 
author of the books that the reader is the real 
focus of school language-study. 


By this it is not intended that the function of 


the book, as a collection of exercises for school 
practice and training in reading, should be set 
aside or ignored. Language-study and lang — ¢e 
lessons, with word-analysis, sentence-an’ 


and composition, are every where used as a mn hg 
to the better understanding and better readin, 
of the selection in hand. Everything is tributary 
and auxiliary to the main purpose of the author 
to teach children fo read * with the spirit and 
with the understanding.” 
Che illustrations are by 
American artists: Church, 
Pyle, Harper, White, and others, 
expressly for these books 


. 
I SWINTON’S PRIMER AND FIRST 
READER.—In print and script exercises. The 
script exercises are a specially attractive fea- 
ture, being white on black, as in blackboard end 
slate work, the script being the result of careful 
experiment in securing a practical style of letter 
for this sort of work. Anotber noticeable fea- 
ture of this book is the type, which was made 
for us, and which is unlike any other font of 
type heretofore cut, in the matter of size and 
face Handsomely illustrated, and bound in 
cloth. One 120 pages. 


the mest eminent 
Dielman, Fredericks 
and were drawn 


volume: 
Il SWINTONS SECOND READER.—In 


print and script exercises. This is also a beauti 
ful book, and commends itself especially for its 


grading, for the purity and sweetness of its 
literary form, and for the development of ** lan 
guage work.” Lllustrated, and bound in cloth. 
176 pages. 

Ill. SWINTON’S THIRD READER.—Pre- 
senting many new andoriginal features. Notice 
able for ae charming series of original lessons 
e entitle «i ‘‘ Home Pets,” ‘“* Bright Examples,” sud 

‘About Plants.’ lllustrated, and bound in 
cloth. 240 pages. 


IV. SWINTON’S FOURTH READER.— 
book of choice selections for this important 
grade, carefully edited and arranged. It con- 
tains also many useful and entertaining original 
lessons, especially on ** Useful Knowledge ” and 
‘**Pictures of American History.” Lllustrated, 
and bound in cloth, 384 pages, 


V. SWINTON'’S FIFTH READER AND 
SPEAKER [his book contains abundant ex 
ercises in language, reading, recitation, and 
declamation, An instructive and entertaining 
original feature is the series of lessons under the 
title of ‘* Glimpses of Scieuce,” presented in the 
highest form of literary art. IUustrated, and 
bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


Nam) pages and full deser ptive circul irs, 
hy mail. to teachers and educationists. 

i set of the Readers, from the First tothe 

Fifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or educa- 


fionist on receipt ’ $1 ri 
LAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
PUBLISHERS 
New 


IVISON, CG. 


753-755 Broadway, York. 


‘The Nation. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


STOCK OF 


& Co. 


IN THE RETAIL 


Dodd, Mead 


COLERIDGE (Samuel Taylor). 
Works : Complete. in foolse ap &vo, and 
4 in Svo, elegantly bound in full polished calf extra, 
gilt tops. London, 1836-53. 

CONTENTS : Poetical Works, 5 vols. : Church and State, 
Aids to Reflection, 2 vols. ; Biographia_ Literaria, 2 vols. 
in 3: Noteson Shakespeare, 2 vols.; Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit, The Friend, 3 vols. ; Essays on His Own 

t ; Lay Sermons, Notes on English Divines, 


26 vols. (22 


Times, 3 vols 
2 vols.; Notes Theological, etc., Literary Remains, 4 
vols, 


A superb set. 


HELPS (Arthur), Works of. 15 vols. 
and crown &Svo, half levant morocco 


London, v. d. 


foolscap 8vo, 
extra, gilt tops. 


Friends in Council, 4 vols. Companions of 
Fssays Written in the Intervals of Busi 
ness, Oulita, The Claims of Labor, Conversations on 
yh ar and General Culture, Life of Hernando Cortes, 
Life of Christopher Columbus, Life of Las Casas, Life of 
Pizarro, Thor ghts upon Government, and Brevia. 


SMITH ( John). 


CONTENTS 
My tolitude, 


A Catalogue Raison- 
né of the Works of the Most Fminent Dutch, 
Flemish, and French Painters; in which is included 
a Short Biographical Notice of the Artists, witha 
Copious Description of their Principal Pictures; a 
Statement of the Prices at which such Pictures have 


n Sold at Public sales onthe Continent and in 


“Ey, 


Us, My “1; a Reference to the Galleries and Private 

“ in which a large portion are at present ; 
pal t / +: of the Artists by whom they are en 
graved; =~) is added a Brief Notice of the 


tators of the Great Masters of the 
(including Supplement), 
London, 1820-42. 


Works 


Scholars ana 


above Schools. 9 vols. 


royal Svo, cloth, uncut. 


HAZLITT (William), 


Early Editions, as follows: 


of. 


1. THE ROUND TABLE. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. First 

edition. Edinburgh, 1817 
CHARAC TE RS OF SHAKESPE ARE" S PLAYS. 8vo. 

Second edition. London, 181 

3. LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 8vo. First 
edition. London, 1818. 

4. DRAMATIC LITERATURF OF THE AGE_ OF 
Elizabeth. Svo. First edition. London, 1820. 


5. LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 
8vo. First edition. London, 1819. 

6. SKETCHES OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURE GAL- 
leries in Fngland. Foolscap 8vo. First edition. 
London, 1824. 


7. TABLE-TALK; or, Original Essays on Men and 
M: anners. 2 vols. 8vo. Second edition. London, 
LN? 4. 

& SELECT POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 8vo. First 


edition. London, 1825 

9 THE PLAIN SPEAKER. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1826. 

10. NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
Italy. &8vo. First edition. London, 1826, 

11. ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN AC- 


tion. Foolscap 8vo. London, n. d. 
In all 14 vols., uniformly bound in polished calf 
extra, $95. 


A Catalogue of Works relating to Poetry and the 
Drama will be mailed to any address on ap yplication. 


Catalogue No. 4 of Rare and Choice Books now ready, 
and will be sent to any address. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
755 Broadway, New York. 


PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 


Catalogue No. 10g 
RARE& CURIOUS BOOKS. 


POFRTRY AND THE DRAMA (including many First 
Editions). 

1{MERICANA 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS (Books of Prints, History, 
Biography, ete 


Now ready, and will be sent free of charge to any ad 


dress. 
ALEX’R DENHAM, 
IMPORTER AND BOOKSELLER, 


No. 62 University Place, New York. 


OOK S.—E. W. NASH, 80 Nassau Street, 
New York, Dealer in Works relating to America, 
Genealogy, Indians, etc., has issued a new Catalogue, 


which he will mail to any one sending for it. 
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Lippincott 's Magazine 
JUNE, 


CONTAINS: 


FOR 

NOW READY, 

THE VAGARIES OF WESTERN ARCHITECTURE. By 

Frederic G. Mather. With a Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. 

THE LONDON SEASON 


POOR JACK: HIS SORROWS 
Franklin H. North. 


A NIGHT WITH REMENYI. By L. J.S. 
A ROMAN PENSION. By Kate Hillard. 


as EXTINCT WITHIN HUMAN MEMORY. By 
C. F. Holder. 


THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR EZEKIEL. 
J. Preston. 


By Norman Pearson. 
AND HIS JOYS. By 


Ry Margaret 


Also a continnation of Mary Agnes Tincker’s Serial 
Story, THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. Other Suort Sto 
RIES, POEMS, AND ARTICLES OF INTEREST UPON CURRENT 
Torics. 


The July number will contain ac har ming illustré ated 
storv by the author of “ Phy!lis Molly Bawn,” ete., 
entitled MOONSHINE AND MARGUEKITES, complete 
in that number. 


For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


25 cents per copy. S$? per annum. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


715 and 717 Market St., 


& CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
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The Continent. 


A Specially Attractive Number, Out To-day. 


LEADING FEATURES: 
JOHN TRUE’S DECORATION DAY. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 
“IDAHHO.” Joaquin Miller. 
A LESSON FROM JAPAN. Hester M. Poole. 


JUDGE TOU RGEE on “The Irish Question, 
light Club,” and “ Social Life in Our Cities. 


HELEN CAMPBELL on “ Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters.” 
POETRY. THE THOUSAND IsLEs. Wm. A. Croffut. 

THE ARMY OF THE GRASS. Geo. W. Bungay. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. F. B. Schell and W, Ostrander. 
ENGRAVINGS. J. E. Sharpe and Lettie R. Willoughby. 


* The Twi 





92 Large Magazine Price 10 cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


y . 2p ak ta 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard 
literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the-way 
books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 


warded to any address, 
Books PURCHASED. 
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